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,. FOREWORD 



Because pf its proximity to Japan, -Hawaii>attracts- a gWat 
number of Japanese .visitor6, and JVaikiki often looks like 
the Giiiz^, the Broadway of 'Tokyo. Hurtfiermore, Japanese 
^usiness investments aiid establishments in Hawaii are 
increasing steadily- Today; signs in; Japanese 'say "We 
speak^Japanese here" or "We can- ."service in Japanese -alfo" 
are prefvalerit in mikiki. ' Ityis even c^Himon to, find ' 
Japanese kanji foi* "men" and /'women"^ on the\ doors of rest- 
rooms- everywhe:i7e . ' * « ' • f i 



To be able- to speak the Jaj^anes^r languia^e g^^^ 
Understanding of the Japsfnese will indeed^ lie advantageous 
in- Hawaii. A knowledge of the/3apahese 1 language will not 
oply^ejihance one's appreciation* of these ■people but also 
\ facilitate one's enjoyment of their, cultiire,. art, arid , 
; . literature. , ' '■" ^ ■ "■ 

Thi^ guide is intended to assist .administrators, teachers, 
\ and others dedicated to furthering international understand- 
ing and pe^ace by encouraging the study- o¥ the Japanese 
language in Hawaii. ♦ , v. 





Charles G. Clark ^ 
Superintendent of Education 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Sieishin ittoo nani goto ka narazaran . 
, (Wfiere there is a will, there is a way*) 
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PURPOSE OF' THE GUIDE 



• The purpose^ of this Japanese Language Program Guide, is to express - 
the philosophy, .goals and .'ob'j ectives^ and to outline the scope and 
sequence of Japanese instruction at the secondary levels for the ' 
public schools of Hawaii. All of these elements are treated within 
the framework of the Master Plan for Pul^lic Education in Hawaii/ the 
Foundation Exogram, and the performance expectations. , 

This guide^is designed td aid schools in developing their own instnic 
tional program by outlining program goals, program objectives and 
performance expectations from which teachers can establish the 
instructional ^objectives, relative' to their classroom situations/ • 

This- guide does not advocate any specific instructional methodology 
or specific instructional materials to be used. Teachers are free 
to lelect/from the Approved Instructional Materials "(AIM) publication 
those materials they teei are best suited to meet ttie needs of 
individual studeats. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE JAPANESE* LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The study of Japanese adds a dimension of enrichment that should 
be an integral part, of one's academic experience. This kk'perience 
should begin at the earliest possible age when continuous^jprogr ess 
in the language can be assured Only through language learning 
experience can a person develop awareness of similarities and 
differences in the various language systems, it "is through- the 
ability to communicate that one develops greater. understandii\g, 
appreciation, respect and acceptance of other cultures. Learning 
that different people have different social standards and values 
will help to remove the barriers resulting from an ethnocentric 
'perspective. 




Accordingly, *the Japanese language (program is Based on the philosophy 
that: 

\ • • • . 

Understanding th^ Japanese language and culture promotes an apprecia- 
tion of the Japanese people and their heritage. 

Studying the J^anese language and culture helps students to view 
their own language and culture from different perspectives! 

Comparing and contrasting forms and syntax of the Japanese language 
with one's -own language enhances thef understanding and "appreciation 
of one's native language.. / 

Mastering tlfe Japanese language is made difficult "with the three 
different orthographies in addition to "roomaji.*' 

' *' ■ ■ ■ ' t' 'i * ■ ■ • ' .' 

Mastering oral. profj.ciency in Japanese requires many hours of oral 

practice and eiftersion in the language. 

The growing importance of the- natural and "human resources throughout 
the world makes it imperative that young Americans learn about their 
neighbors, -^^pecially Japan, one of the most powerful econoii)ic and 
political nations in the Pacific Basin. And the'best way to know 
them is to speak their language, Jiapanese. 
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THE- VALUE OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE PROGRAM , 

■ ■ "* . ■ ^ . ■■'*. ■ • 

*" * . t . 

■ . T . . ■ • ■ • ^ ^ . . 

> ■ ' • . ' • ■ ■ . • ' 

Geographically Hawaii is the crossroads of the East and the West ' 
and is the hub of the 'Pacific Basin.. As ^uch it is a center for 
cultural and economid exchanges which influence the quality of the * , 
life of many peoples of various political, social,, educational, and 
economic backgrounds. ^ 

Hawaii is the home of nearly 900,000 people, of which 29% 'either 
spe^k Japanese or are of Japanese extraction. Furthermore, the 
•number of tourists from Japan approaches one-half million yearly 
and is not decreasing. There are unlimited opportunities' for hearing, 
speaking, reading, and writing JapaYiese in Hawaii, with two radio 
stations offering Japanese programs from 18 to hours daily, two 
Japanese-English newspapers, Japanese tourist guides, theaters show- 
ing Japanese films regularlo^ and 5-6 hours of Japanese-language 
television programs daily. Ihere kre also many expressions of art, 
musiQ, literature and culture in numerous medi'a readily available . 
to be appreciated. ^ • 

• ■ * • 

What a richer person one could be i£ he or she knew the Japanese 
language and could appreciate the great heritage of the Japanese 
people and their contribution to American culture. How much more 
useful to society one xould be if he or she could speak, read/ and 
write the Japanese, language, especially in business, social, and 
cultural exchanges. 

The Japanese* language learning experience provides the opportunity 
to develop awareness of (1) other people's beliefs, thoughts, and 
behay^or; (2) the variation in meanings attached to words and phrases . 
in a; language; and (3) the need . for common understanding for efficient 
interaction within a society and across cultural boundaries. Language 
learning experiences dispel ethnocentYicity and help nurture the ' ' 
cultural pluralism that has given our country its strength. The fact'' 
that English developed as the intematibnal language is all the more 
reason why another language should be studied, for no country can be 
independent in this interdependent- world of today. Considering all 
of the above and the fact that peqple of Japanese background make up 
the second largest group in Hawaii's population, it becomes obvious- 
that the value of Japanjese language study is immeasurable; 



THE HIERARCHY^ OF 'GOAL^ 
: PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS - IN THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The Master Plan for Public Education in Hawaii mentions a number of . 
educational purpoises which, relate to 't^e Asian, European and Pacific 
Language Program.^ One purpdse concerns helping students to under starfd ' 
and to appreciate. other individuals belonging to social, cultural, and 
-ethnic groups different from their own. Anojiher deals with -helping 
students acquire the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and \ 
^writing. • , . • ^ 

The" Asian, European and Pacific Language. Program has, ^ in varying 
degrees, either a direct or an indirect influence on the attainment 
of many of the Foundation Program Objectives which are translations 
of the ectjucational purposes.* - 

The overall program, goals and program objectives for culture and ' - 
languag^. learning are listed in the Foreign Language Program Guide , 
published in October 1977. Those specific to the Japanese Language 
Program are. found in this chapter. , 

The , performance expectatipns found on .pages 10 and 11 are examples of ' 
more refined guidelines of -expected outcomes at the classroom level . . 
The performance expectations are delineations of the program objecftives. 

The teacHir must .bear in mind that the^/^rformance expectations are by 
no means exhaustive or inclusive. Th^y serve only as guideposts for 

identifying instructional or teacTiing objectives. 

* ■ . ' - . ' 

, A graphic illustration of the hierarchy of the relationships is :^und 
on the page following. ' • 



GRAPHIC ILI.USTRATION OF THfe HIERARCHY OF GOALS, OBJECTIVES 
•AND PERFORMANCE EXPECTATIONS IN THE i^APANESE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



The MastefrPIan .. , ^ 
Statements of eleven ediicfational' purposes. 



• The- Fouhdatioh Program Objectives 
Statements of eight overall objectives. 



Program Goals 
General statements ! of program goals . 



I: 



Program Objectives 
More specific statements of .programi ,godi|S. 



- Performance Expectations - \ 

Representative delineations of program objectives. 



Instrjictional Objectives 
(Teaching Objectives) . * 

Specific statements select ed'by teacher 
» with focus on student performance. 



PROGRAM GOALS ^ 

There are two general goals in the Japanese Language Program/ ^ 

1. To create in students an awareness and an appreciation" of 
the Japanese culture, with its far-reaching effects ' 
throughout our wotld. . . * ^ 

2. - To teach students the basic listening, speaking, reading, 

and writing skills which lead to the ability t9, think and 
to- communicate in the Japanese language, j 
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.; PROGRAM OBJECTIVES: CULTURE* 

. . /i^ ■. . 

The objectives of cultural instruction within the Japanese Language 
I Program are: 

^ ' ., • • ■ • . • • • 

^ 1. To develop a^ositive attitude toward the Japanese 

language and an appreciation of 'the overald culture it 
represents. 

V 2. To develop a fuller understanding of verbal and non- 
verbal commuhica'd ion of the Japanese. 

3. To develop an acquaintance with and jrespect for Japanese- ^ 
^ speaking people in the students' own community and7every^ 

wher^. ^ / 



4. To develop an understanding o£ the Japanese . f^ily unit and 
its impact upon and contribution to the society of which 
it is a part. , . J 



5. To develop a familiarity with and undetstanding of the 
educational opportunities available ih Japan and how these 
opportunities affect their economic and" social' development . - 

6. To develop ^an iinderstanding of how the Japanese government 
is similar to and different from our own. 

7. To develop an acquaintajtce with the religious aspects of 
life in Japan. ' , 

8. To develop an understanding of geographic *influences upon 
the economic and social development of Japan. 

9. To develop an appreciation of the role played by-^he Japanese 
speaking world in the creative arts and the sciences. 

10. To develop a knowledge of history and historical figures, 
cultural heroes, and literature of the Japanese-speaking 
world. ' 

11. To appreciate the intrinsic beauty of the Japanese language. 

12. To deve:lop a fuller understanding, and appreciation of 
American culture through the additional perspectives gained r 
by studying Japanese culture. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES : LANGUAGE SKILLS 



The student should be able: 

1. To listen to and comprehend the Japanese language when 
spoken at a normal speed on a subject within the range 

^ of th6 student's experience. 

2. To speak welt eiioagh to communicate directly with a 

native speaker ol^apanese within the range of the student's 
experience . 

. ■• ■ ^ ■ * • ■ • ' 

3. To read Japanese material on a given level with ^irect under- 
standing and without translation. , - 

4. To write in Japanese orthography about a subject within the range 
of the student^ experience, using^ authentic Japanese^ patterns 
and expressions. ' 

5. To understand, appreciate and employ idifeitic nuances and y 
gestural language common to native speak^s' of "Japanese. 

' . < ■ ■■ ■ • ■ • , . ■ ' - , ■. ' ' 

•6. To" develop a better command of the English langi^ge thrpiigh the 
additional perspectives gained by studying anothfec^nguage . 

7. To learn basic Japanese grammar andvits application. 

8. To learn and think in Japanese, theNci^imate objective of language 
study. . Z 



' PERFORMANCE expectations' FOR ' 
ASIAN, EURdPEAlil AND PACIFIC LANGUAGES 



First Year of the Language 



. Discusses some ways in which ' 
cultural differences (e.g. praxi- 
mity. of, speakers) play important 
roles in verbal comnunication. 

. Explains how knowledge of a new 
. language enhances the potential 
/for new experiences. ,' 

■ ■ ■ ■' ■■ 7) ■ 

. Explains how cultural value ' ■ 

differences can be understood 

•through the study of a new 
Ictnguage. 

. Discusses the role a new language 
.plays in leeting societal needs 
gfor communication among countries 
and cultures. 



. Participates in aesthetic expres- 
sions of the new culture, such as 
dancing, singing, and cooking. 

/'Identifies selected 'art forms that 
■ ; are representative of the new.^^ ■ 
4- culture.,, . . 

. Discusses some aesthetic contribu- 
tions of, the culture and the new • 
language to American, life. : 

. Reads, aloud Kritten material in 
the new language to enjoy its 
.rhythm, tone, and sound;. 



Second Year of the Language 



. Relatesiow similarities among. ' , 
cultures are partly caused by 
increasing ease of comiiunicatioh and 
travel. ., , 

. Explains how one's own perspective 
, has been broadened through the study 
of anew language and tfie' culture 
. associated with it. ", ^ " 

. Compares the cu^lture ^ the 
, country(ies) where the new language ' 
is spoken with, one's own. , ' , 

f . " ; J , ' 

. Discusses ways in which types of 
art forms vary among cultures . 



. Explains the wa/jin which the art 
^ forms of a culture reflect 'its 
values, customs, and environment. ■ 

. Identifies selected art forms' that 
, are representative of the new 
■ culture." ■: ./ , 



.V Demonstrates an understanding that 
wart forms of a culture reflect 
its values, history,' and eiiVi?^nt. 

. Reads and comprehends cultural 
information written in the basic ■ 
voq^bul^y of the new language. 



Third Year of .f he: -Language 



. Demonstrates an 'awareness of notable 
. events, conditioiis, ,and ideas which 
^ have influenbed language and its' • ■ 
culture. 

■ . Discusses some of the major personali- 
ties which' have influenced the history ' 
of the country(ies) where the new ' 
language, is spoken. 

. Recognizes how the 'values and traditions ' 
, of ..a country are often reflected in its 
language. ' \ 



' , ■ . ' ' ' 

. Identifies, selects,- and uses alternative' 
solutions to interpersonal conflicts 

which ^might arise from cultural diter- ' ■■ 
ences. , 

* • . ' ■ " ' ■ 

. Demonstrates the understanding that the,. 
art forms of a, culture reflect its values', 
history "and environment . 

. Uses the aesthetici expressionj of t}|' ■ ■ ■ ■ 
new culture, (such as-music, art, perlorm- 
dng arts literature, cooking, and ' 
architecture) for one^'s own enrichment.." 

. Demonstrates an aeith||ic aspect of the, 
new culture through^ il^ dance,. ?dMmaSyl> > 

..'etc' .:, :'<:W^-"'^''':':V '.i:^^'^ 

■■ ■/ ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ ■ «. . , - 1'.'.- ■ ~ ■ ^ 

. Identifies some m^j or writers and^w^x^ks % 
'in the 'new language and pments oiK' ' - 
' their influence upon/ the lajiguage 
the culture. 'X'^^^^'''' 



I"- 



iguage ^^' ■ 



. First Year of the Language 



Second Year of the Language 



Thir(j Year^f, the Language' 



' . Reads,. wiV,g6neral comprehension, 
simple selections in the new 
.' language. , ' •• 

'. Writes basic' sentences in the new 
■'language, ' • 



, Exchanges amenities with'a speaker 
■ of the 'new' language » 



. . Demonstrates sensitivity towards ' 
the' needs of a speaker of the new 

f :. language .by responding to verbal, 
and' non-verbal cues. / * 

fCommunicates with a speaker of the 
' new language using basic' vocabu- 
M lary including numbers and f '1 
^ measurement. . • ^ 



Reads, with general comprehension, 
literary selections in' the new , . 
language.; 

Reads aloud written material in the 
new language to enjoy its rhythin, 
tone, and sound. , . 

Creates an original paragraph in the^ 
new language, w , • ( 



Reads simple stories ^d poetry -in 
the new language whichVvoke ' • 
personal 'aesthetic pleasure. • 



. Corresponds with a speaker of the 
new language; . . , 



■ . Demonstrates sensitivity tiwards 
the needs of a speaker of the nei/ 
language by Tesponding to verbal 
and non-verbal cues. . ' . 

Coiraiiunic^te^with a speaker of the 
new language using basic vocabulary 
; including numbers , measurement , and 

money. ; . ' . 

' ' ' . ' ■ 

Converses in the new language in a 
fainiUar situation. 

./Identifies stories,' poetry, and; . 
■ music of the new language and • 
culture which evoke personal ' ■ 
. aesthetic pleasure. .. . 



Reads aloud written materiel in the 
new language to enjoy its rhythm, tone, 
and sound. , / ■ ■ ; * • 

. Reads, with general comprehension, 
simple -literary se/ections in the, new 
language. ' , . ' . 

. Reads simple stories and .poetry- in the ^ 
new language which evoke personal 
. aesthetic pleasure. ■ • *. . • 

..^Corresponds, with a . speaker of the n^w 
language.. ' 



. Creates an original composition in the 
new language. ' 

' ' '. ■ 

, Communicates with a speaker of. the 
new language using basic vocabulary 

■ includJng numbers, measurement,, and^ 
money. , " 

,. Uses insights gained through. the study ' 
of the new language to enhance inter- 
'action with<,people who speak' the , . . " 
^anguage. 0 ■ • 

, ConviJtses' in the new language in a'-. ' , 
'familiar siuuatiofl. . ' • 

. Uses the' new language for personal 
enjoyment.N . • ' 

. Listens to selected literary art »■ 



CHAPTER II 

LANGUAGE TEACHING: METHODS AND TECHNIQUES" 

Rinki oohen . 
(Take pr.oper steps to m^jet: the situation.) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Coritrastive Analysis and " Language Teaching. 

Language is a tool for communication. The sttidy .of its basic elements is 
dfteil referred to as phonology, morphology, and syntax. Phonology describes 
the sounds of a language and their accompanying features such as pitch, stress, 
and intonation. Mc^rphology is a study of the manner -in which these sounds are 
^combined to constitute various meahiiigful linguistic forms. .Syntax refers to 
the. combination and arrangement of these fomys which make up 'larger units of 
sp•ecl^-such as phrases, clauses, and sentences. Language is, therefore'J a : 
complex system of hierarchy composed of categories an^subcategories of various 
linguistic units. Most languages seem to share certain universal characteris- 
tics, but a comparison of any two languages will show that each language has 
a system of its own; ^ 

. to illustrate the differences betwfeen .two linguistic systems, w6 

may draw an analogy between languages and human. dwellings . Let us compare 
typical American and Japanese houses-. They, aie built; for similar purposes: 
providing privacy, a shelter from the elements, a place to;rest, eat, enter- 
tain people, and so on. They seem to have certain, featured in common like the 
roof% floorsV walls, rooms, doors, and windows. But these pommpn features do 
not account for the apparent differences* in the general appearance . of the 
houses. All the component elements of. the houses must be compared if we 
want to s^udy in what ways th^y-.are different. We need to examirte the functions 
and shap^ of walls, doors, widows, floors, foofs, and other objects, as well as 
the materials with which thej^ are c * ■ 

English and Japanese as two languages do share certain general features. 
'They both serve the same purpose of cpmmuhication. They are made up of speech 
sounds, some of which are^ {Similar- or identical in the two languages. They have, 
coiiraion grammatical categories like tlie ^subject, the predicate, the verb, the 
adjective, the pronoun^ and s0^; forth. Yet; they are different in appearance-r 
that is, the way they sound when they are spoken, the way they look when they 
are Written, and the way words are strung together- to make up utterances. A 
cfontrastive analysis of the two languages will r.eveal in what way their phono- 
logical, morphological, and syntactic systems are similar to or different -from 
each other. Most of the errors made by the English-speaking students studying * 
Japanese are found in the areas where the two systems differ from- each other. ' 
Contrastive analysis ca;n reveal these areas and in most cases identify the na- 
ture , of possible interferences or the- negative transfer o£ the English linguistic 
system in the study of Japanese. 

, In the past years many studei^s have approached a foreign language with 
the erroneous notion that the stud:^ of its grammar and vocabulary with 'some . 
conversational phrases would enable them to mas4:er the language. But grammar 
IS only an analysis and a description of various^ linguistic forms and patterns 



which constitute a coherent synthesis. It alone cannot establish linguistic 
habits or guarantee correct performance in the foreign language. It may help 
the student to know about the language, but it cannot effectively heip one to 

know the language, ^ ^ 

. — ' . ^ ^ . . I- . 

The traditional grammar-translation teaching method, which often 'equates 
English patterns with those of Japanese, or describes Japanese in.t6rms,of . 
English grairanar, has seldom succeeded in establishing correct linguistic habits 
in students. The so-called direct method can teach a limited amount of vocab-^ 
ulary and conversational phrases to those who need only a superficial knowl- 
edge of Japanese in order to ''get along" in Japan, As a regular classroom 
method, it is workable only if the> teacher is well experienced* in the method 
and the student^s are highly motivated and willing to undergo a prolonged period 
of exposure to the language. Still a third teaching miethod, described with 
various terms such as "linguistic "linguistically-oriented "9ontrastive," 
v'joral-aural ," and ''audio-lingual,^' offers* a relatively effective and efficient 
technique of teaching communication skills in a foreign language Various 
combinations of the desirable features of all these methods make up yet art^ther 
teaching method referred to as the eclectic method. Language teachers feiel 
that the difference in the degree of proficiency in a language may b© *in the 
techniques used and no^ pecessarily the method. 

Audio -Lingual Method * 

In the past three decades and particularly since the Na^iional Defense 
Education Act of 1958,' modem language instruction has undergone remarkable 
changes in theory and practice. ^ Research in applied linguis'tics, psycholinguis 
tics, methodology, and the improvement of language laboratories have led to a 
widespread acceptance of the audio-lingual method. The various aspects of 
this teaching method may be summarized as follows: 

1, Spoken form before written form: The primary form of 
language as a means (if communication is spoken rather tha^i 
written, Reading ana writing pose different problems and^ 
are deferred until some proficiency in oral-aural skills 
has b^en acquired *by the student, . 

2. Contrastive analysis: Teaching materials are based on the 
result of Gontrastive analysis l5etween the native language 
of- the student and the target language. Emphasis in teaching 
the target language is placed on the areas of interference' 
from the native language, 

3, Dialogues: A series of dialogues with situational topics, 
is presented to the student for mimicry and memorization, 

' They^ contain important cultural and linguistic items which 
will form the core of many learning exercises. 

4. Pattern drills: Learning of the basic language structure 
is achieved by means of various structural drills.. They 
guide the student from language manipulation to free - 

■h' communication in the target language. 



5.,. Limited vocabulary: In the initial stages, vocabulary ' ' " 
. ■ , . sufficient to manipulate the basic language patterns is 

utilized in order to encourage the mastery of structural 

ifems. . y ^ 

n,..nc"^^"^^^"^ audio-lingual method is the notion that learning a language 
means the acquisition o'^ four fundamental skills involved in communication?^ 
listenin|, speaking, reading, and writing. In the audio-lingual method ?he 
primary torm of communication is .spoken language; hence, the Ssential skiUs 
of listening comprehension and speaking are taught first. " The student leax^s 
uL""n/^rs:*i'"' structure: of Japanese fn addition n2 vocabilSJ 
items One also learns cultural meanings of the language as manifested in its 

Z^'Z^/'^T^'- ''"^^ audio-lingualism if uLd extensively tLo^gh- 
deJelSpin-g tS iJ^t^ materials, a^ple opportunities are provided foT 

^eId1nranVl::iiing '^'^'^"^ '^'}''' introduction of 

win h^''nVS°f ''^^/"^^"^^^^^ °^ teaching .techniques, the emphasis . 

will be placed on the student's learning problems . . It should always be born^ j 
in mind that the student's native laiiguage habits transfer posSvSy dr S^^ 
^i^nir the target language. Where there are obvious similal-iti^^iri^sounds 
structure,^or vocabulary, on^|)robably will experience little difficuUy i^ " 
arSng^f^S^diff^ other hand negative transfer may show up as interference 
texts ftr«^^ In between the two languages. The lihguisUcally-oriented 

texts stress all points where English and Japanese differ from each other ahd- 
offer numerous drills which are designed to minimize interferences . Seedless 
?n l^ll the teacher who is familiar with elementary linguistic concepts involved 
m contrastive analysis will.be able to offer immense help to the students in 
overcoming many language-learning problems'. - , . 



TEACHING THE SOUND SYSTEM 
■ , - ' ■ _ -.■>■. 

Listening Comprehension and Speaking 



In order to understand a foreign language, students must be able to - 
recognize all the, signaling elements of the l^guage in normal communication 
situations. They must be able to. recognize sound patterns ^uch as the vowels 
, consonants, rhythm, pitch, and stress), grammatical patterns used' ih 
generating various utterances, vocabulary used, in daily activities, and, ulti- 
mately, regional, social, and individual variations. These skills require a 
long time to develop. ■ 

The first step in listening comprthens ion. begins with a series of^ short ' 
situational dialogues. We should always make sure that our students understand 

meaning of what they are listening to. We should not underestimate the 
difficulties they encounter in acquiring good listening comprehension, which 
involves the mastery of not only the basic sound system" but also the important 
structural and lexical items. In order to increase listening comprehension - 
and speaking ability, the dialogue is followed by a series of drills adapted to 
suit topics that are expanded from the initial situation. For the first few 
levels of instruction, extensive- graded materials, rather than ' 



ungraded materials (such , as raSio programs, movies,; and stories) are presented. Listening 
Comprehension, like reading comprehension, increases a? the student becomes more 
familiar ^with the language. Ungraded cultural materials can provide a most ehjoy-r 
able activity, when the student has reached an advanced level of proficiency, 

' " : The aspects of . language that the .student must master for Tistening compre- 
Hension are the' same as for the acquisition of speaking abirity,- We can safelV > 
assume that in normal situations the student can proceed to speak orily wheji he/she 
has learned. to understand whatone hears, Good pronunciation is expected from 
therbeg inning and enough drills are provided to -insure that good habits • 
ar^acquireij initially. As i»n the teaching of listening conl|)rehension, speaking 
begins with a §hort, initial dialogue to be recited and re-enacted until it is 
memorized. Special pronunciation drills are also given for the difficult sound . ■ 
features, ! After reasonable fluency has been acquired, structural drills with- ^ /j^^^^ 
• additional vocabulary are presented to enable the istudent to learn the r^^^:^^' 
grainmaticai patterns/ Guided conversation in the form of ch^in drills and ex-- -^^^^ 
panded quest ion-answer j;dr ills encourages one to generate one's own utterances and 
strive toward free expression, . ' ... >^ ' ■-'^"''^''-^ 

■ Needless -to say, 'in the early stages of language instruction when the/stu- ;• * 
dents' knowledge o-f thQ structure and vocabulary^ is fairly limited, the teacher 
plays ani important role in encouraging them, to speak up in the target language, . 
The teacher should be aware of the. problems which^ the English-speaking student ^ . 
will. encounter in learning Japanese and be equipped with various techniques 
applicable* to the .solution of such problems/ One should describe sounds accu- 
rately in terms of their art'iculation, avoiding vague, impressionistic terms. The 
teacher should not be content to have the students repeat and imitate his ot her 
pronunciation. When common errors are^detepted, the 'teacher should point out the nature 
of such errors and jgive brief auditory discrimination or pronunciation exer-. 
cises. Above all,, the class must be conducted as much in Japanese a^ possible o 
to provide ample opportunity for students to hear and speak the language. 
Inevitably there will be some Students who are not comfortable speaking 
in Japanese, The teaqher. needs to give them riot only proper encouragement but 
also exercises in pronunciation, .structure, vocabulary, and listening compre- ^ 
hens ion until they gain self-confidence, / 
' .- . ' • 

It is obviously -impossible within the present manual to give a detailed 
c<?mparison of English and Japanese sound systems and list all possible cases 
of interference,' As in the treatment of grammatical -and lexical problems that - 
follows, only the most important areas of contrast will b^ discussed with an 
outline of remedial, exercises . " « " . • 

' • - . . ■ . ^ \ ■ . ■ . . ' ■' 

Vowels „ 

>• ■ • .• ^- , ' " , , . 

Languages coifsist of speech soutids , called phones. Although the hiaman vocal . 
apparatus is capable of producing an almost infinite variety' of phones, the ac- - 
tuai number of sounds utiliz'ed by any language is fairly limited. The smallest 
unit of sounds which distinguishes one word from another is us|jally called a 
phoneme. Since phojiemes serve tO; differentiate words, they are' identified by 
contrasting a pair, of words which are alike in all but one ^ound featurfe. Mini- 
/mal pairs such as met and mat > lick and luck , pit and get identify the vowel 
sounds -in these-words as phonemes, ' Phonemes are represented by the appropriate 
phonetic symbols surrounded by slanted bars /;/.'', 



1- Description of Vowels . ^ , 

- Eveii though it is customary to. speak of Japanese sounds as vowel-s and con- - 
sonant + vowel syllables, we shall discuss the essential sounds , of Japanese in 
terms. of separate vowels and consonants. This treatment will permit us to list 
and group consonants in terms of their phonetic as well as phonemic character- 

■ istics ■ ^ 

"Vowels ar^ usually desco-fbed according to three criteria: the height of 
^he tongue the. lip formation, and the area of the oral cavity where the sound 
IS produced. The height of the tongue. in relation -to the roof or the palate of 
the mouth can be high or low with several intermediate gradations. Tlie vowels 
in words like bit and book are high yowels while those in bat arfd bought are 
low vowels. The vowels in bit, bet, and bat are called froHt vowels because 
they are produced toward the front .6 f the mouth, while those in book, boat 
ai^d bought are back vowels.' The vowels in food, foe, and fought' ^?? p^5^unced 
with rounded lips whereas those in feet , fate , and fat are produced with lips 
unrounded. The five vowels in Japanese are briefly~Eontrasted below with simi- 
lar-sounding English vowels: 

/i/ This sound is a high ,'^tense vowel produced with the 
, • tongue raised as high as possible against the palate. 
The tongue position is higher in Japanese than that 

■ <■ in the -vowel of Eriglish bit, kit, sit. It does 

'• -not have an upglide like the vowel in bee, key, sea. 

/e/ This sound is higher than the English vowel in met, 
.; • , lil' bet- It is not accompanied by an upglide ai~" " . 

* is> in the vowel of may , say , bay . 

. /a/^This vowel yeisembles the first vowel in father but it ' 

'is higher and produced with mote tense. muscles. 
' ■*■ V •■ ■ ' - ' ■ ■■' ' • . • . 

> This sound ,is higher, and produced with more tense 

'museies, than the vowel in book, full , pull . It ; « 
' has no, upglide sound and . the - lips are not rounded 

' ^|;. as fiilly as in . boot ,^ food , pool . x . 
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This sound is. higher and less lax than the vowel in 
bought , fought , sought . -It is not a diphthong and . ' 
the lip^ are not rpunded.'as fully as in the vowel of V 
boat, foe , slow . ' t. ^ 

• . . We should, note that English has no exact counterparts of the Japanese 
vowel^. Substituting English, vowels for Japane^se vowels, the student dis- 
torts pronunciation to such, aii extent that one's speech becomes incomprehensible 
and distracts the listener's attention from the content of what he or she is saying 
The Substitution of the English. /I/ of bit for the Japanese, /i/, for example, 
*iM often neutralize the. contrast between /i/ and /e/ in words and expressions 
like kr-k£,;.]{oj^-k^ The ' 

..substittition of the Engl ish diphthongs. / iy/ , /uw/ , /ey/ , /ow/ f or / i/ , /u/ , /e/, 
/p/ will often result in. heavy ;stress placed on some syllables. 42> In some cases 
the resultant pronunciation is Simply outlandish, as in saying /bwkali/' for 
okashi, /suwSi/ for sushi , /tabeymasu/ for tabemasu, and so on.. More s«rious . 

.■ ■ ... ■. ■ . ■■ . . ■ ; .■ ■ ■■' . 

. • • ■ ' e ■ ■ -t • . < * • 



are the cases where the vowel is stressed and lengthened so much that the con- 
trast in the syllabic length of the vowel in words like oku-ooku, kita-kiita , 
ojisan-ojiisan , tori-torii , is lost. There are other vowel distortions but 
many are caused ^by^ thef substitution of English rhythmic patterns and , will be 
discussed under lUiythm and Pitch-Accent . 

In teaching Japanese sounds we should first describe the sound briefly rin ■ ^ 
terms of its articulatory featuires', next compare it with^^similar-soundlng English^ 
sounds and point out the diffef ericei, then present some ■ auditory discrimination ♦ 
drills, and finally give pronufliciation drills. The simplest form of auditory 
discrimination drill consists of groups of words, each group, containing thre^^or 
four- words. One of the words will fee different from the others and the students 
are to indicate "which word was different by saying or writing a number corres- . 
ponding to it. Thus; if the teacher says ikimasen ^ ikemasen-ikimasen-ikimasen , 
_,the answer is 2 because the second word was different from the others. If he or she 
'says ojisan- ojisan-ojiisan-ojisan , the answer is 3. Instead of three or four 
words, only two may be given. In such a case the student indicates whether the 
two words' are the same or different. An auditory discrimination exercise is 
valuable not only for training students in listening comprehension but also for 
teaching them correct pronunciation. 

2. Voiceless Vowels 

The high vowels /i/ and /u/ in Tokyo dialect often become voiceless or. 
"whispered" when they are found in low pitch syllables preceded and/or followed 
by voiceless consonants like /p/, /t/,./k/, /s/, /h/. These vowels, unaccomj|,^ 
panied by the usual, strong vibration of the vocal cords (voicing), sound like a 
fricative consonant as the /h/ of English house , or they may not even be pro-^ 
nounced at all. In slow., careful or formal speech, this phenomenon rarely takes 
place, while in a mbre rapid, informal speech it occurs regularly. The teacher ^ 
should speak Japanese as naturally as possible without an artifical retention of 
the high vowels where they normally become voiceless. . Contrast between voiced 
and voiceless vowels must be taught using words like shita-shC^ta , kisha-kC^Jsha, 
chikai- ch(;[)kai , tsukaremashita-tsOii)karemash(|)ta , and;hutsuu-h(yl)tsuu. 

Consonants ^. . • 

A phoneme may consist of variants, 'or allophones, occurring in a certain 
fixed phonetic environment. The allophones are represented by the appropriate - 
phonetic symbols enclosed in brackets [ ]. For instance, the phoneme /p/ in, 
English is made up of three allophtnes whichwe may transcribe as Lp J. LpJ, 
and [p-]. The first allophbne [p* ] occurs in word-initiaL position and is 
accompanied by a puff of "breath called aspiration, as in -fin, -Eat, £ocd. The 
second allophone [p] has nearly no aspiration. and occurs after /s/ in word-ini- 
tial position, as in s£in, spat, spool . The third allophorie [p-J is a plosive 
sound that^' is not completely released and occurs typically in word-final position 
such as sip , soup , nap . 

The Japanese consonant phoneme's are listed below with their most important 
.^^lotjhones. Among these phonemes, those which are most Ukely to presents problems 
• ?o English-speaking Students are /t/, /h/, /r/, /n'/, thedouble consonants and^ 
*he palatalized consonants. Terms such as plosives, fricatives,, nasals, and flaps 



refer to the general fnanner in which the phonemes are produced. 
* 1 . Plosives * 

/p/;and /k/ ^ ^. ; 

These consonants are produced in a way similar to their English 
coiinterparts, but l^ave markedly less aspiration than in English. . 

/b/ and Vg/ . 

■ • ■ ■ ' . " . . \ ■ \ ■ 

These voiced counterparts of /p/ and /k/ are pronpunced in a 
manner quite, similar to the English /b/ and /g/. The Japanese 
, ^ sounds, however, are more fully voiced throughout 'their artic- ' • 
ulation than the English sounds. , - 

In English, a voiced consonant in word-initial position pften 
begins without the vibration of the vocal cords^ (voicing) whereas 
in Japanese, all voiced consonants are produced with voicing during 
the entire articulation of the consonant. 

It should also be noted that /g/ has two allophones of importance' 
in cultivated Tokyo dialect, represented by the phonetic symbols 
[g] and [•)]. The latter, a" velar nasal consonant similar to the 
final sound in English sing , ring , king , does not occur in English 
in syllable-initial position. But there. are many Tokyo dialect 
speakers who alternate freely between [g] and or use [g] in 

all positions. Learning to produce [h] between vowels Or in in- 
tervocalic, position is desirable but. by no means absolutely neces- 
sary. Students should learn, hdwever, to recognize this sound 
when it occurs and ^distinguish between it arid another nasal sound 
like [n]. 

y 

The phoneme /t/ consists of three allophones, [t], [c],and[c].. 
;. Th^se allophones are closely approximated by^ the initial consonant 
/ in English tip , chip , and the final consonant sound in cats , Even . 

though our students can produce 'these Japanese allophones quite 
well in isolation, they will have difficulty because the manners ' 
in which these sounds are distributed are quite diffeipent in the 
two languages. 

The allophone [c] occurs before -/i/ and is quite siMlar to its 
English counterpart, but it is pronounced further forward (postdental) 
. than in English. In initial stages of instruction, students will 
often substitute [t] for [J?] in loan words from English such as 
^ikBtto for. chikettQ ,. tippu for chippu , and, sutiimu for suchiimu , 
; ^ This difficulty disappears when they nave learned the allophonic 
^ v/>-distributioi)*of [c] in Japanese. 

■ ; ■■■ . ... , , . ■■ ■/ • ' . • ' 

^ ^ 9 c ZThe allbphone [j] occurs before /u/. Since this sound never occurs 
iri English in syllable-initial position, the student will have 
difficulty in distinguishing between it and another phonetically 

■ • .. 19- 
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similar sound [s] both in auditory discrimination and proniinGiation. - 
Minimal pairs like, tsuki-suki , tsuzuki -Suzuki , tsuna-suna , , tsiimu-sumu , 
and tsugi-sugi should ba used in^drilling. ; 

The allophone [t] which occurs before /e/, /a/, /o/ is different from 
its English equivalent in that it is produced postdentally, i .e- , with 
the tip of the tongue lightly placed against the back of the upper 
teeth rather thaii at thg alveolar ridge as in English, and it is 
accompanied by very.l^^le aspiration, '^-"^ ^ 



The phoneme /d/ has two allophones. The sound [d] occurs before 
/a/, /e/, /o/ and its articulation is similar to its English 
counterpart except that it is more fully voiced a^d is produced 
postdentally. Before /i/ the allophond used is [j] or [z], as in 
the final consonant sounds of English lodge and rouge, , depending on the 
individual' speaker or the style of discourse. Before /u/ it is, 
either [z] or [z] as in the final consonant sounds of English suds 
and fizz* The sounds [z] and [z], unlike their voiceless counter- 
part sHD^] and [s], do not contrast phohemically in modem Japanese. 



Fricatives 



/s/ and /z/ 



/h/ 



The phoneme /s/ consists of allophones [s] and [s], the fomer 
occurring before /i/ and the latter elsewhere. Both sounds have 
their counter^rts in English but they are produced further forward 
than in English. 

Tfie p\ioneme /z/ consists of [j] and [z] distributed^in. a manner 
similar to /s/. In some people's speech [j] and [z] are in frfee 
variaition before /i/. Again, the articulation of these sounds is 
further forward in the oral cavity than that of the English counter- 
parts, and they are fully voiced. 



The consonant /h/ is produced either as a glottal fricative or 
velar fricative before /e/, /a/, /o/ . It is quite similar to the 
glottal fricative /h/ of English. Before /u/ it is pronounced oftdh ^ 
as' a bilabial fricative, i.e., by bringing the two lips together and 
blowing air between them. It is. transcribed Since this sound 

does not exist in English, the student often substitutes the English 
/f/ for it. Our system of romanization utilizing f for [<|)] encourages 
this tendency even more. The important role of the lips in the pro- 
duction of the ^ound should be pointed out. 

/h/ before /i/ is a velar fricative consonant, prorioipced somewhat 
like the initial consonant in English huge but accompanied by more 
friction. In English, /h/ before a high front vowel as in he and 
hit tends to drop out, as in Will (hje speak? and Did she (h)it you? 
In Japanese, the syllables /hi/ and /l/dif ferentiate a number of wor^s 
and must always be clearly distinguished. 



Nasals ■ 
/m/ and /n/ , 

• Both consonants are similar to" English /m/ and /n/, except that 
they are more fully voiced, and the Japanese /n/ is produced 
postdentally. , • 



Flap 
/r/ 



This sound is a flap sound produced by a rapid tapping of the. 
alveolar ridge^ or the hard palate with the tip of the tongue. 
In American English, the r sound is usually pronounced as a 
retroflex, with the tip of the tongue curled backward toward 
the palate and with slight lip rounding. It is considered a 
semi-vowel or semi-consdnant while the Japanese r is a conso- 
nant. Although English has no exact counterpart~bf this 
Japanese consonant, the intervocallic [t] in Betty , water , 
letter, matter, in rapid speech is quite similar in articulation. 
The main difference is in the area of the tongue that is in 
brief contact with the upper articulater. 

Three types of contrastive drills should be given for the 
Japanese /r/.^^First, Japanese words, pronounced in two ways 
using the pi^]^§5r /r/ and then substituing the English r, are 
presented. 'Students will have little difficulty in perceiving 
the difference. Then these words should be pronounced again, 
once correctly and then using the English' [tj for the Japanese 
/r/.. Finally, contrast between the Japanese /d/ and /r/ should 
be drilled"^ using words such as kiidoi-kuroi , tada-tara , hidoi -hiroi, 
muda-mura, and sode-sore . " ^ ~~ — 3 — " 

Semi-vpwels 

• •*■'■ ■ .•■ 

.The two semi -vowels in Japanese, /w/ and /y/, are similar to their 
English counterparts except that they are more fully voiced, /w/ 
occurs only before /a/, and /u/^ /o/. 

Palatalized Consonants ' 

In addition to thia^ consonant^ briefly described above, Japanese 
has twelve pala,*|jjized consonants. The principal difference 
between a pa 1 at ^| zed and a non-palatalized consonant is that 
the former is piF^auced with a simultaneous raising of the middle 
: of the tongue ,a:g^inst the ha.rd palate, a process called '»palatal- 
izatipn." P^latali with consonants /p/, /t/, /k/, 

/V, /g/, /s/,,^/^/, /h/, /m/, /n/, arid /r/, before the vowels 
/a/, /u/ , /o/.% Note that it also occurs regularly with the con - 
sonants /t/ bM: /s/ before the vowel /i/ so that these consonants 
, are realized- as [&] and [5]. 



? . It is important ta point out that-^ the palatalized consonant is 
pronounced as briefly as its jion-palatalized counterpart. It 
is quite rcpmmon for the English-speaking student to separate 
the consonant and the palatal element, 'pronouncing ryokan as 

riyokan , hyaku as hiy aku okyaku as okiyaku , etc. In order to 
teach thft palatalized consonants, the difference/bietwe^n the 
palatalized 'and non-palatalized consonants should be contrasted, 
as in roo-ryoo , kiku-kaku-kyaku , rik'u-raku-ryaku , saku-shaku , 
koot sudo-kyootsuu , aijd so forth. The distinction between the 
\ palatalized consonant + vowel and the non-palatalized consonant + 
/iy + /y/ + vowel, as in ryoo-riyoo , juu-j iyuu , m.yoo-miybo , 
shoo-shiyoo , shuu-shiyuu , kyqo-kiyoo must be taught along with 
practice in syllable-timed rhythm, ' . 

Double Consonants . * 

' — ■ ■ V ■ 

% . " ' • / . 

The consonants /p/, /t/, /k/, /s/ without a vowel can occur as 
a full syllable in conjunction with another syllable beginning 
with similaY-soiiSids, Called ^'syllabic/* '*long/' or "double*' 
consonants, tfiey=u|ually occur medially, i.e,, within words, as 
a result of assimilation, a^ process whereby two phonetically 
different sounds become simiia'r or identical when they are close 
together. 

In order to produce a double consonant, the articulators are 
brought into the position to produce the first element of the 
double consonant. This position is held for. a full syllable 
beat, and the articulators are -released only after the conso- 
nant of the. following syllable has been produced, . It i^ impor- 
tant to point out to the^i student the syllabic nature of the ; 
first element of the 'double .consonant , It can be taught by 
comparing words containing a double consonant with others with- 
out it but having the same number of syllables lik^ katta-kashita , 
ikka-itsuka , shitta-shireta , and hasuppa-hasunoha. Contrast 
between a double consonant and a single consonant can be taught 
by using words like gaka-gakka , ita-itta , iso-isso , mate-matte , and 
shikaku- shikkaku , where the ones containing a double consonant^ 
have an extra syllabic beat as compared to those without it. ' 

The "Syllabic" /n'/ 

The syllabic /n'/ romanized as n^ in our text except when it 
' comes at the end of a word or a phrase, constitutes a 
\ syllable' without a supporting vowel. There are basically 
. four allophones, distributed as follows: 

[m] before bilabial consonants /m/, /p/, /b/ as in sem'mu , 
kem'poo , and bim'boo , 

. M before velar consonants /k/ and /g/ as in ken'koo and 

ren*ga. Note that /g/ is realized as [ij] in Tokyo dialect, 

[nj as a uvular nasal before a vowel or before consonants /s/ , 
/h/ and semiconsonants /w/ and /y/. The tongue is raised 
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toward the palate without toudE^^^t and the air is 
released through the nasal paJl^ge^S^ in ten 'in , hon'ya ,: 
han' sha , den'wa . 

[n^] a postdental nasal sound, occurring elsewhere. 

The syllabic /ri'/ is one of the most difficult problems for the 
speakers of English. In teaohing the syllabic n, pa:irs of words 
contrasted, by the presence or absence of the syllabic n with the 
resnrltant difference in the. number of syllables are used: 
ama- am'ma , taria-tan'na' , ko^gOrkon ' go , kinen-kin ' en , ani-an'i ," 
oni-on'i, etc. \ 



Rhythm 



Rhythm is- an important aspect of Japanese pronunciation, and incorrectly 
rendered rhythm will often make an utterance incomprehensible. English is 
frequently called a stress-timed language. An English utterance is usually 
broken up in to. a series of strong and weak stresses. The succession of heavy 
and light or strong and weak stresses cause, some vowels in unstressed positions 
to become shortened, blurred, or in very rapid speech, to drop out altogether.' 
Compare, for- example, the pronunciation /of words like ben^fit| ^p civj[li2:e , believe, 
pres j[dent , ^ttack in slow, carefujl speech with rapid, informal' speech. Note 
also what happens to the initial vowel of atom, politics , botany , Ann , when it 
is unstressed as in atomic, political , botanical , Annette. 

Japanese, on the contrary, is a syllable-timed language. .Its, utterances 
are broken up into a series of syllables rather than stresses, and each syllable 
is pronounced more or less_with equal duration. This gives the impression to 
the English speaker that Japanese talk in a staccato rhythm, like a "machine-gun." 
In learning listening cpiq)rehension, it is imperative that the student gets 
accustomed to the syllable-timed speech pattern of Japanese. In learning to 
speak one must not pronounce Japanese words with heavy English stresses because 
this will distort the basic rhythmic pattern while causing some of the vowels 
to\ become indistinct. One of the first tasks of the teacher, 'therefore, is to 
train the student to learn the syllable-timed rhythm. 

The teacher should briefly explain the regular and even syllabic rhythm of 
Japanese and illustrate it with examples. Fairly common proper nouns such as 
Yokohama, Nagasaki ^ Hiroshima , Nagoya, Yamamoto , and Kubota will suffice. One can 
tap with a pencil at an even. tempo and let the student pronounce each syllable 
with approximately the same duration. One should also explain that in Japanese; 
there are as many syllables as there are vowels^ even when the vowels follow 
each other: directly. Words like ao , aoi , ie , iie , oi ,' ooi should be contrasted 
with other words hav,ing the same number, of syllables, such as yama' , yama^a , ushi , 
and ushiro . • 

Another important [difference between English and Japanese is in the syllabic 
structure of the two languages*. In English it. is quite common for* spoken syllables 
to end in a consonant sound (.called "^closed syllabification), as in cit-y , an-i-mal, 
cav-al-ry . In addition, when a group^f words is pronounced, the so-called word 
boundary is usually kept as long as tKe speech does not become too rapid. Japanese, 



on the contrary, tendf, to have open syllabification, i.e., most syllables end 
with a vowel soiand, and within a* phrase word boundaries usually disappear, 
U^on hearing ^ phrase like anohitokara , it is useless to pick out syllables 
like nohi, . toka , and attempt to^ equate them with some words which the student 
knows already. Listening comprehension must be based partly oh structural 
arid lexical. knowledge and partly on the mastery of the syllable-timed structure 
of Japanese utterances. 



Pitch- Accent 



In Japanese some syllables sound more prominent than others. This promi- 
nence is due to the difference in relative pitch of the syllables. There are ; 
at least, two significant levels of pitch, which may be termed high and low , 
A. syllable with high pitch may or may not be accompanied by a slight stress 
6h the vowel. These pitch levels are only relative to each other contrasted 
in words of two or more syllables. Pitch level is phonemic tp the: extent that 
there exists a number of minimal pairs contrasted only by ^the difference in 
y pitch level. Note the . following examples: 



high ' 



high 





ka " 
"Tki 


'oyster' 


ki 


'persinunon^ 




i 


'now' 


ma 


'living room' 




tsu 


'broth' 


tjsup" 


*\ 'rainy season' 




ha 

^shi : 


'chopsticks' 


Shi 


'bridge' 




kae 


'to return' 


ru • 


'to change' 



Althfiijigh the functional load of pitch is fairly low in Japanese, we 
should ' iiiste-fxaJiJi the very beginning that the student learn the standard pitch 
pattern. PiMcHpo^es problems to speakers of English because, at first glance, 
it does not seem to follow any consistent pattern in many wo^ds. Furthermore, 
it seems to vary even within the same word depending on its, syntactic position 
and on the d#'ferent shades of meaning conveyed. There are also a number of 
words like boku.'I' and ookiku 'big" or" 'loud' which can be pronounced with a • 
high pitch oJTThe initial syllable ; followed by syllables of low pitch, or else 
low pitch followed by high pitch in the remainder. , In cases where this type of 
alternative pitch patterns exist, the choice depends frequently on the relative 
emphasis placed on the word in a given sentence^ or one's preference of one 
pattern over the other. 1^ - 

Monosyllabic words present another problem.! Since pitch is relative and 
defiinable only in terms of two or more s>g^lablest, it is impossible to tell 
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whether a particular monosyllabic word receives a-high or low pitch except in 
terms of phr^es. For instanee, the two words meaning 'leaves' and 'teeth' are 
pronounced alike in isolation, but they receive different^pitch levels when 
-used dn an utterance: i * 



ha 

Tgajcii 



iroi 



ga kiiro 



'The teeth are yellow' 



'The leaves are yellow' 



■Likewise, the two words meaning 'tree' and 'spirit' ar,e pronounced ki in iso- 
lation with no difference what soy.er. The contrast in pronunciation occurs only 
in the relative pitch level when these words combine with others: 



ki 

** ^ga chii 



isai 



ga chiisa 
Jkif— IT 



'The tree is small ' 



'He is shy (lit, has small spirit)' 



One of the most commonly made errors by the English-speaking student is to 
identify high pitch level' with strong stresses, since in English the part of a 
word^pr phrase receiving high pitch often has a strong stress. In addition the 
student will often place the stres^\(primary or secondar>5 on the first ^syllable 
in Japanese, following the common Engdish patterns found in pfetty , liberty , 
dictionary , kitchen equipment , and otfters, - 



Correct 



isha 



okyoq 



Incorrect 



^sha 



Tow 



okyoosutee 
Tol Ishon 



Tow sta 
ikyow| jtionj 

Moreover,, the' student will often diphthongize .the vowel^ in the "stressed" 
"^syllable, arid thus cause the vowel to sound like a long vowel in Japanese, 
Words jt^ke chizu-chiizu , seki-seeki , kogi-koogi become indistinct. 

Another common error is to stress the penultimate syllable as in Spanish. 
The resultan^ lengthening of the accented vowel makes it difficult for the 
listener to aistinguish between pairs of words such as obasan- obaasan , ojisan- 
ojiisan. Notfe the following errors: ~ 



Correct 



neda 



.J 



roshima 



Incorrect 

ne 
HaTlds 



shi 



Furthermore, the blurring in "unstress^" vowels causes pairs of words like 
okura-ookura, kita - kiita/ tabemasu-tobemasii, neru-niru, to sound almost iden- 
tical. Pitch needs to be taught along with the syllabic rhythm of .Japanese , so 
vthat thje student can dissociate high and mid pitch with accent and low pitch with 
weak accent. o 



Intonation ■ y . ■ 

Intonation may be defined in many ways, but here it refers to the pitch and 
speech "melody" th^t function to distinguish syntactical or emotional meanings. 
In'teaching Japanese we should emphasize the terminal contours marking the end ofv . 
an utterance. Three terminal contours may be indicated for Japanese as rising (t) * 
falling (4), a;nd sustained (— ►} . The rising intonation is used in questions, in- 
quiry, or when calling someone's attention , as in ikimasu ka? , moshimoshil and ^ 
anoneel Falling intonation characterizes the end of an utterance, as in ikimashita , 
sumimasen, Nihon'go.p ben'kyoo shiteimasu. Sustained intonation denotes an nnfi n- 
ished. utteraice as in sumimasen ga. . . , and tokorode . For English speakers learning 
Japanese we should not expect too much of a problem in learning the general into- 
natipn patterns of the type described, ' 



, TEACHING GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS . 

In the discussion of teaching the sound system we noted that our speech orj^ans. 
are capable of producing a considerable variety of sounds, even though, the actual 
number of sounds utilized by the phonetic system of any langua^^e is comparatively 
small, A similar statement may be made in regard to the grammar of a language, 
A sentence like We saw two beautiful paintings at his house can be varied to almost 
an infinite degree by the replacement of words like we, two, beautiful , house , and 
so on, with other appropriate items. A sentence ' like Jack bought a smal l dictionary 
in the bookstore may seem outwardly different from the one given before, yet they 
share essentially the same structure. The number of different sentences possible 
in any language is indeed infinite. On the other hiand, the number of underlying 
structures is fairly limited. One of the aims of teaching a foreign language is ^ 
to enable the stud^t to internalize all underlying structures of the targ^et lan- 
guage, and their transformations so that one can .understand spoken utterances as well 
as generate his or her own. 

What, then, are the grammatical patterns of Japanese? They are the combinations 
of various morphological and syntactic arrangement of linguistic forms which the 
native speakers of Japanese utilize in. communication. For example, an utterance 
lilce Watash i wa gakkoo e ikimashita is not just a concatenation of forms put to- 
gether at random. If it is to be meaningful, the forms must be arranged accord- 
ing to sets of syntactic rules that are characteristic of Japa;nese. Other arrange-. . 
ments such as Watashi gakkoo wa e ikimashita , Watas.hi e gakkoo ikimashita wa , 
-Gakkoo wa ikimashita e watashi, are not only unacceptable to Japanese but mean- 
ingless, Furthermore, if we examine ikimashita , we note that it is made up of ^ ^ 

three forms,. Each of these forms is a morpheme, a minimal unit of speech that has 
a recognizable meaning of its ow^.. Ikimashita consists of iki 'to go,' mashi 
•formal style marker,' and ta 'past tense marker.' This kinS^f arrangement is 
also governed by a set of morphophon.-^mic rujes or sound changes brought about by 
the combination of certain morphemes, operating within the inflection of all 
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Japanese verbs, 'flhere are many /problems in learning the syntax and morphology 
of any language, but fr6m English to Japanes^e; where the two languages are not 
of the same linguistic family, we find a greater number of problems than usual.- 

. Since/it is impossible to' describe all the grammatical patterns of Japanese 
and compare them vith Engl iish patterns in the limited scope of this manual, we 
shall^list a few examples of Japanese grammatical patterns which present many 
leaming*frroblems to the speakers of English. 

Syntactic Problems . 



English and Japanese share certain grairanatical - similarities . For instaiice', 
both languages have general structu:^! clusters like noun phrases and verb phrases 
The normal word order in both languages is Subject + Verb. But there are three 
basic predicate patterns in Japanese: Verbs i ike iku, itta, tabeyoo, etc.; ad- 
jectives like takai , ii , ookii ; and the so-called copulaT^a and desu preceded 
by a noun. Note the predicate patterns with the verb to bT 'in EngTTsh and its 
Japanese counterpart. 

Hideo wa.asoko ni iru. 
Hideo wa ookii, ' 
Hideo wa shizuka da.' : 
Hideo Wa gakusee da. ; 

These three predicate patterns in Japanese are further subdivided in terms 
of what can or cannot precede them. The distinction between. such categories as 
the adjective and the copula is at times quite difficult for the.. English-speaking 
student to make. Examine also the patterns contained in the following sentences: 

Hideo. reads a book. Hideo gahonoyomu. ;* 

, Hideo calls Suzue. ' Hideo ga Suzue o yobu. 

']■ . ■ Hideo writes.^a letter to Suzue. Hideo, ga Suzue ,ni- tegami o kaku. - 

Hideo sTehds flowers to Suzue. Hideo ga Suzue ni hana o okuru. 

It. is obvious from the first two examples that the word order in the two 
languages is different. In English, - the pattern involved may /be sumimed up ^as 
Subject + (transitive),Verb + (direct) Object, while in Japanese it is Subject + 
(direct)Object + (transitive) Verb. Both languages : share^^the common pattern , 
Subject + Predicate ^ but the way in which» the predicate elements are^ strung to- 
gether is very different. The first 'pirobl em encountered by 'the stu^pnt is the 
mastery of the different kind^ of word order used in Japanese, 

In jEnglish, word order is a yery important element of syntax, k ipa^it/af:^ . 
sentences like Hideo calls Suzue and Suzue calls Hideo has quite different ; ^ ' ' 
meanings i expressed by the position of the two words Hideo and Suzue in :the struc- 
ture*. In contrast y this type of word. oTder -is^not important in Japahiese. Hided 
ga Suzue o yobu and Suzue' o Hideo ga yobni'^ express the same idea. The only difr 
ference between the; two sentences lies ixl .tii-6 emphasis. The first sentence, is 
an equivalent of HIDEO call 5 Suzue (implying no one else calls her), while the 
second i.s an equivalent of Hideo calls SUZUE (implying h6 dalls no one else). 
In this case, Japanese used an i,nve: ted word ord§r to plape the word to be 
stressed at the beginning of the sentence whereas English may stress* any; part 



Hideo is there. 
Hideo is big. 
Hideo is quiet. 
Hideo, is a student. 



of the sentence without rearranging the original word order. .At any rate, 
Japanese employs an entirely different device to signal the syntactic rela- 
tionship of words, namely, the relationals or particles . These relationals', 
then, give sentences like the following the same meaning, /Hideo reads a book 
to Suzue' (although with a slight difference in emphases): 

Hideo- ga Suzue ni hon o yonde ageru. * 
Hideo ga hon o Suzue ni yonde ageru. 

Suzue ni Hideo ga hon o yonde ageru. • 

Suzue ni hon o Hideo ga yonde ageru. 

Hon o Hideo ga Suzue ni yonde ageru. / 

Hon o Suzue ni Hideo' ga yonde ageru. 

though limited in niamber, these relatipnals are essential grajnmatical ele- 
ments of Japanese, and their use can be quite difficult and complex. The stUdeiit 
will be often tempted to regard them as "postpositions" and equate them with 
certain English prepositions insofar as meanings axe concerned. But note, for 
example, that the relational lu does not always correspond to the English prepo- 
sition to in its function: ' 

Hideo reads a book to Suzue . Hideo ga Suzue ni hon o yonde yaru. ^ 
Hideo gbe^ to Yokphama . Hideo ga Yokohama iku. 

Hideo speaks to Suzue . ' -V Hideo ga Suzue to hanasu. . 

/' ' 

A Another set of learning: problems occur in the structure. involving modifiers. 
In^both English and Japanese; adjectives; may be used in the, nominative or predi- 
cate position. ^ Furthermore, they .can act as adverbs altliough the yse of adjec- 
tives in this manner is considjered "improper" or vety informal in Eiiglish. But 
English adjectives must have 'al verb like to be ; to become , to look , to. seem, ^ 
in order to be used in the predicate, whereas Japanese adjectives already con- 
tain; a verbal eleinent in them: ^ v* ' '■^^/^ / 

That good took . Ano yoi hon. , V. A - 

> ^. - ^ . That is good / Ano hon- Wa X2i- 

, ? ' That book was ^good . Alio hdriVwa yokatta . 

That good book (past) . Ano yokatta hon. 

. ^ ^ • >-That. man sings good (well) . Ano hito; wa yoku utau. • ' V , ; 

' Moreover,, since all modifiers':i[iust ^precede the modified noun or.^y^rb, a X ".* 
phrase like " the man.iwho is in front or the man in front takes a very different 
form in Japanese. "Examine the noun /modif iers in the following sentences:'^ 

••^ The mian-pver therer. ^ yVsoko no hita* ^ ^ 

The Wan who is there. ^^^^ , .. . v : . 

; . 'The man wh6 works there. ^' ^ • -Asoko .de hataraku hitq. 1 . 

• '. "The man who reads there. ^ .^^^ de yomu hito., j:^ V ;; v,. ; ^ 

The man who reads a book there. . Asftko de hon o yomu hitq. «; V 

.j/.^^^::;,^;^.^ - :. . ' • , , .... ' •:^..;y:y) , . , . . ./^:'^;i';r-/ , 

Morphoiggic^l Problems ' J ' '. '^ 

Inflected words in Japane.se .such as verbs,- adjectives, and the oopula -caq^fe 
considerable difficulty to the'-English^speaking student. For instance, A-Ve^b 



like kaku 'to write/ is inflected as follows: 



kaku 

k^ita 

kakoo 

kakanai 

kakimasu 

kakeba 

kake 



* to write' 

(past teri^eO 

(vplitive) 

(negative) 

(formal style) 

(provisional) 

(imperative) 



The learning problems include., first of all, the sb-called "morphophonemics 
changiBs or the, sound changes which occur in the verb kaku as- varidus derivativeS^ ' 
ann inflectional endings are attadjied to it. Secondly, the deriva.tives.4>resent 
problems because they are. also inflected with morphophonemic changes. Some are 
inflected like verbs, such' as mpsii (formal style) , sasei-u (causative) , reru, 
^ rareru (passive, or denoting respect, ,abi;iity;, .etc.), and others are inHected 
like adjectives, as tai (volitive) , riaii (negaltiy^) , rashi i. (conjectuial),. Some . 
derivatives are defective in that not ail-regularly inflected foyms are presfent, . 
In meaning ar^ifjft^ the derivatives iii.. Japanese correspond to a wide variety 

of mo^i)hologicaj-^'aa^^^ forms in Englis^h: ? ' . ' A V . ^' 



kaku 

kalcaseru . — 

kakareru . ' 

kak^serareru 

kakaretai 

kakaseraretai 

kakas eraret akunai 

kakasei^iaretakimakatta * \ 

I^kaseraretakimakattara^ii 



(he) ;vrrites , 
(he) has someone write / 
is written about 
is forced to write ^ ; 
(he) wdnts to be. written about 
(he) wants to be forced, to Write 
(he) doesn't want to ^^'''^prced to^ write 
(he) didn't want to- be** forced to- write 
(he) didii ' t "Seem to want to bfe forced 
to write ? ' . 



(he) 
(he) 




In addition the verb morphology is further complicated by the fdrm^. whi^h 
may . be used independently in an utterance like a verb or combined with 'One | , '4 
of the predicates to supplement the meaning of the predicate. For exanlble, ! . 
verbs can be followed by -te iru , -te ,giyu ,. -te shimau , -te miru , -te ikS ^ rte jcuru , 
-yooda , -sooda , etc. Learning thestf^^fprms presents many difficulties. ' 

Structural Drills . ' 

ji:^; If Japanese is to serve for communication, the student must acquire; ';a 
vjaf new <5pftech habits. This is, of ^course, easier said than done. The acc^i] 
sition o.f new ^pi^ech habits ipeans learning the ,phon.iigtic system, the grajjyfia ' 
and the yocabulaTy^ to such aii extent that the* student is able to resp|n5' "^"^ 
magically to various cues and then, finally, make oi^^e's>6wn choice ,gff^^^ 
In order to make such an acti>ft-.i^ possible, our; teaching method M^t^b^^^^^ 
and our materials constructed :^t6 eliminate the learner's errors ^j^&ieh ^as possible 
Carefully planned exercises need to be developed and presented iT^^||£l!<iient num- 
ber to insure overleaming of structures and vocabulary. - l|^.do>Sio^^ 
studen<^ts .to be,.^ramma#^conscious and assemble words labor\(|^ifl^^^^^^ 
uttetaTj:<:e. In order to minimize interferences ^om English,*^^^^^ 
presented from with in^it he Japanese language and cjpnsiti^red necessary: Gr^tndf^ ^/ 
tical explanations should be explicit but reduced st6"^a minimum and phonolcBJ^^ 
be made an integral part of all exex^ises. v; v^^^^^^ ' ^J^'i'r '.-'^ 




• It is. obvious that the .traditional . gr:anunarjtra^ method or the . • . 

..popular 'direct method cannot -easily offer '5^^^^ which fulfill all the require-^ 
ments out lined, above. In the audio-lingual approach; grammatical structures';^ 
have been, most effectively taught by means ©r pattern practice. Indeed, r pattern 
practice "has been ^ the core oF audid-lingual techniques in modeim languag^ cla$^es. 
Needless to say, we must be aware of the fa^ct that it -has its own limitations.. " 
For example, in- overemphasizing the manipulation of linguistic forms, the .in^.a^^^^ 
of the utterances may be neglected. Our students, are^ not ntachlnies th^ 
.V or manipulate patterns without any inteiligenpe or .^preatVity: ■ . T^^^ KaVe. , • /, 

■,^p know the conteht of the forms they are pra:cticinig. - ;"v^^ . 

[j:, j^r: M\en a new- structure is uitroduced, the grammatical nptes in the textbook 
!;wHl\^USually suffice as far asl the students are concerned. But i'f they do not 
;sb^niCade^viate:,5or a particular /xlass, the teacher should /always be prepared to- v^^ 
' idetiti^^^^ point iti question and give appropriate .explanations 

. For' older s^^^^ phase; of language teaching is quite importapt. For 

'.younger-^ftude^^^ grammatical, statements may npt be as necessary. At any rate, 
' a^^qusLtje^Jr-hiit not excessive--explarig.t:ions after a repetition drill and before - 
'more. sophist ica drills can help th6, student learn, the new structure Wore \ 
quicklyrV ■^\(isual diagramming .of •stxiictw in bair textbooks is 

more.:.e£felcf ive than lengthy 'verbal explanations '^^ T^^ shoui^i describe y 

what" the -students have done; Shd will continue tp: do;. of, exercises 
rather than prescribe seemingly a priori rules^cpnce^ning what they, must or 
must not do. :^ . ; . y 

V There are many type^ of pattern drills in use rtod^^ teachers claim 

that there are over forty different types while^'others in^lstvthat there are . > 
no more than four or five basic ones. Everything dpjxends, of course, on- tjie .; ;•* ; 
manner, in which driljs aye* constructed and given; to:;; s.t4i^^^ ; We shall discuss^ 
here five basic typ;es of structural drills and; their which occur -.v ; 

most "^frequently in our textbooks. ^ V ' . ■ . > 

^tit ion Drill ^ h:"^:^:-'''"' ■ 



1. 



The first series of drills after the initial dialogue is v.repetition ^ril^s;-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
They focus on the new structures, vocabulary items, idiomatic expressions, ^ld^.^. 
specific pro*nunciat^dn\prablemi presented' in the dialogue. A brief grairanatital . . 
explanation following each 'repetition driU will increase the studeiit's,under^ a V . 
standing of the new structure.. In a repetition drill, the teacher models the 
ipattem and students repeat each sentence: as soon as the teacher has said it : -r 

^ v . ' Teacher .* ' ' Student (s) 

'.iv. ■ ■ — • • ";*'^;:A-\v :. '■ ^ ■ . • 

Gohan o. tabemashoo. Gohan o tabemashob;; . 

Mizu O'nomimashoo. Mizu o nomimashoo. . . 

■ . . l\% etc. • ' ■ ■ 

■■■;:V' . ' . . ■ ; ^ ' . ■ • ■ • ■ • , . ■ , • . 

' , ■ . • • . . * ..^ • , . ■ ■ ■ . 

.2. Expansion Drill . , 

This drill involves the addition of a" word or a phrase in the proper position 
in an utterance. It can .be used most effectively in teaching the word .order tof 
dialogue seriteuces and in increasing speaking fluency. The teacher giVesthel: ' 
basic sentence;! and then the word^ .dr phrases to/be added to it> As the^e elenipnts 
are attached one after the"'«other,;;th original sentence becomes progressively longer : 

• • .• ■■ ■" ■ ■ "^v' ■ • : • ■ , ■■■ ' ' • 



Teacher 

Ikimasu, 
Tatoosan to / 
gkkkoo e 
ashita. 
^etc • 



Student ( s) . , 

^~ '■ ' ■ . ■ 

• • ♦ ■■ 

Ikimasu, / - ' 

Taroosan to ikimasu, . • V 
Taroosan to gakkoo. e ikimasu, 
^Ashita Taroosan to gakkoo »e ikimasu. 



3v: Substitution DrUl * . ' 

' "fv". ' ■ ■ . 

This type of drill is most frequently used in pattem practice. Although 
;iJ::i{^ay appear iri different forms, it involves essentially the substitution by 
students of one wor<i or element of the -basic sentence with another without 
QhMt:ging th^e r^st of the sentence. To, be^in the drill, the teacher gives the 
iodel; sentence and the students repeat it , < Then he or she says a word, of a phrase, to 
be. y^bs^^^^ certaincslot in the model sentence and the students make a 

•lievf^iiBntence, with the substitution item properly inserted in its place: 



Teacher 

Kinoo umi e ikimashita, 
yama 

gakkoo. . v' 
etc. 



Student (s)^ V 

Kinoo urai e ikimashita, 
Kinoo yama e ikimashita, 
Kinoo gakkba e ikimashita. 



/^e pitfall of this kind of, substitution Drill (often called Single-Slot , 
or SiTigle Substitution Drill) is that the operation can become sx) automatic 
that students njay begin to form' sentences without knowing; the mining of the cue 
words or the entire sentence. Used with caution, however, it caii^be a very effec- 
tive exercise in teaching a n.ew^ structure. It is pbssij^fe to have two or more 
slots in a substitution dr-ill. When there are several idiots*, the drill is often 
"dalled a Nfaltiple-Sldt'^ ; Moving-Slot , or Complex Substitutiph Drill , The following 
■'ej^amples ^ow two-slot^and three^slot substitution drills: * 



Teacher 



Student (s) 



Kind&;.yama:. e ikin^shita* 
Kesa; yama e ikimashita, 

esa gakkoo e ikimashita, 
Ototoi eakkoo e ikimashita, 
Kydo gaickoo e ikimashita^ 



/ Kinoo yama e ikimashita, 

/I ■ kesa ^ 

' ^'U, gakkoo-; • 

V i , . \*. . ototoi .i - « 

■ ' . .etc, • . . - :\\ 

Tliese dr^ls^re T^ch more'-sophii substitutions 
since the stud^ift must always remember the preceding Sentence and detei^ine the 
proper slot to iAake the "^tforrect subst^ution;' ' Moreover if the cue words are 
not given in a set order as in the example above isloX 1, slot 2, slot 3/ slot 1', 
slot 2, slot 3, etc), stiidents wilL]iave to pay. closer attention to each cue in 
order^to place it in the right slot,/" Although it* is possible to create more than 
three slots in a substitution drill, additional 'slots will probably add little to 
the effectiveness of the drill, ' 

It is also possible cajl for the; modification of the cue word before it 
is Inserted in the proper place^in the model sentence,, or the modification of a 
part of the sentence itself as thft;,cue word is^^ed in it. This kind of drill 



>ii svci 1 led a Subst itiit ion-Correlat ion Dri 11:' 



Teacher 

Hided' wa--m^ nonde imasu, 

kao o araimasu 

kippu o kaimasu 

benkyoo- o shimasu ^ ^ . * 

ha o migakimasu 

. etc. , " . r 



Student.(s) y > [' 

Hideo wa^mizu o nonde imasu. 
Hideo dwa kao o aratte imasu . 
Hi4e6 wa kippu o katte imasu. 
Hideo wa benkyoo o shite imasu . 
Hideo wa ha o migaite imasu. 



4. Transformation Dyill . , ^ >^' . .:v : : ; " 

Transformation drills inyplve the performance '6£^'& identical operation on 
a series of structurally /idetitic^Jr^^^b^^^^ sentences. It is frequently used 

and i§* highly ef fective iK ;b^^ teisting the control over many struck 

tural points. . In a simpl^vyfo.iin/ a^series of^^ transfprmied from 

the 'affirmative to the, negatiye, from the present to the past, from the declarative 
to the negative, from the^present t^ the past, from the declarative to the in^ter- . 
fogiative, from the active' voice to the passive voice, and so forth. . More coiriplex . 
forms- call for two or more of such* operations to^be done simultaneously. The- 
following drill involves two operations, transformation from. t»he present to the ^ 
past and from the affirmative to the negative: \ ^ -V 



Teacher ^ • , 

J^yoo gakkoo e ikimasu. 

Kinoo. gakkoo e ikimasen; deshita, 

* < . ■• ^ . .-■ ■■ 

ICyoo eega e ikimasu. 

Kyoo tegami okak imasu. 

Kyoo suika o tabemasu. 

Kyoo benkyoo o shimasu*. : 

Kyoo zasshi o yomimasu. v^v';. 

etc . • ' . " . y:^<y:i . ' " ' • 



Student (s) 



Kyoo gakfeQO e ikimasu , \ 
Kinoq gakkoo e ikimasen deshita. 
Kinoo^eega e ikimasen deshita. 
Kinoo tegami .o^kftkimasen deshita. 
kinoo I'isuika o tkbemasen deshita. 
Kinoo benkyoo o shimasen deshita. 
. Kinoo zasshi o yomimasen deshita. 



The transformation of the type shown abbVe can be modified^ ^.n many ways;.*:-; 
For example, the teacher may ask the students to complete sentences accotding 
to a model. /This kind of exercise is called a Completion Drill : / 



Teacher 

Kyoo Wa gakkoo e ikitoasu ga , 
kinoo wa ikimasen dfeshita. 

■ , ■ ' >. ■ ' ' 

Kyoo wa pcha'o'nomimasu ga 

Kyoo wa tegami o kakim^su ^ 

Kyoo wa tenisui^ shimasu ga 

Kyoo wa suikia o tabemas(i ga fS 

• ■ i*- . ■ ^ ■■ ■ ■■ • 

etc:,^^^' . 



Student (s) 



Kyoo wa gakkocf e ikimasu ga ^ 

kyioo wa ikimasen deshita. 
Kyoo wa ocha o nomimasu ga 

kinoo wa nomimasen deshita. 
Kyoo wa* tegami o kale imasu ga 

kinoo wa kakimaseh deshita. 
Kyoo wa tenisu o shimasu ga 
•kinoo wa sjiimasen deshita. 
Kyoo wa suika 6 tabemasu ga 

kinoo wa tabemasen deshita. 
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i:y^^)>!^.''yeTy popular variation of the-. transformation drill involves questions • 
and answers. Called Response or ' Cued-Response Drill , it offers more, interest 
to students because it 'closely approximates the real-life give-and-take of. 
natural speech; 



Teacher ^ • 

Kinoo gakkob e ikimashita ka? 
Kesa ocha o nomimashita ka? 
*Yuube eega o mimashita ka? 
Ototoi tenisii o shimashijta ka? 
Kesa tegami o kakimashita ka? 
etc . 



Student (s) > 

lie, ikimasen deshita. 

lie, nomimasen deshita. 

lie, mimasen deshita. 

lie, shimasen deshita. 

lie, kakimasen deshita. 



Another variation of the transformation drill is called a Restatement Drill . 
The teacher tells a student to Say something to the neighbor^ or tells him or her 
to ask a question. When sev€?ral students are involved in order to complete a 
full cycle of questions and responses, the drill* is called a Chaip Drill . Chain 
drills are most effective in changing the tempo of class drills, most of which 
are done in choral or individual response with little- interaction among students 
.themselves: >• ^ 



Teacher 

• — - ,• \ 

Taroosan ni tatsuyob ni 

ittee kudasai. 
Jiroosan ni koko e kuru- 

yoo ni itte kudasai. 
Suzuesan ni suwaruyoo ni 

itte kudasai. 
Izumisan ni te o ageru- 

yoo ni itte kudasai. 
etc. 



Student 

^Taroosan, tatte kudasai, 

^Jiroosan, asoko e itte kudasai. 

Suzuesan 4 suv^atte kudasai. 

I2^pmisan, te o agete kudasai. 



Recombination Drill , which requires the student to combine two or more 
separate sentences into one, is also a kind of transformation drill. It* is 
often uised to teach larger syntactic units: 



Teacher 

■ » 

Gakkoo.e ikimashita. Sorekara 

benkyoo shimashita. 
Terebi o mimashita. , Sorekara 

nemashita. 

Gohan o tabemashita, Sorekara 

dekak^ffiashita. 
Benkyoo o shimashita. Sorekara 

asobimashita, 
etc. 



Student (s) 

Gakkoo e ittekara 

benkyoo shimashita. 
Terebi o mitekara 

nemashita, 
Gohan o tabetekara 

dekakemashita. 
Benkyoo o shitekara 

asobimashita . 



5. Translation Drill 



During the early years of audio- lingual teaching, translation of any kind 
was consciously avoided as a drilling device. It was considered an .invitation 



for students to think: in English and then translate into Japanese, thus causing 

problems of interference. It was also considered a testing rather than a 

learning device which tended to punish students for the kind of errors that 

were a natural product of the grammar-translation method. But translation is" 

a fairly common activity iit any culture and can be of great value if it is 

used properly in the course of language instruction. It can serve to distinguish 

.between English and Japanese when structures are. radically differeiit. For example, 

stress as a syntactic device in English contrasts to lexical distinction in 

Japanese: 

' * • JAPANESE teacher Nihongo no sendee ' V 

Japanese TEACHER ' Nihon(jin) no sensee , 

In this case comparison of the' two languages elucidates the point and is, . 
therefore, a valid.drill Likewise, English may be used as cue words in sub- 
stitution drills if vocabulary items are to be checked; In all cases, however, 
translation drills should be grouped according to structural similarities like 
all other pattern drills and should not be geared to train students in highly 
literary or technical translations . ' / 



Construction of Pattern Drills , 

If efficiently handled, more' than twenty drills can be handled within thirty 
minutes of cl^ss time. This means that the teacher hot only will have enough 
time to engage one's class in oti^f activities, but also will probably run out 
of exercises to give. -At this point one is faced with at least two alternatives: 
keep Treating more difficult drills' until all the students can master them, or - 
construct .Additional drills of-orie's own. The former has some advantages,, of 
course^ in that the class c^n always benefit* from the repetition of certain drills 
in order . to increase understanding df the underlying structure and. gain more 
confidence in handling it. Qn the other hand, repeated use of the same drills 
can becpme ^^xtremeiy tedious and ineffective.. If, however ,vthb teacher constructs 
the additional drills, they. will bring more variety to classroom exercises and 
students will gain valuable experience-as well as insight into the problems 
of, presenting new structures. Besides, we should all bear in mind that . 
not all drills found iJi any text, book are always effective or well-constructed. 
There are inevitably some exercises which do not seem to .suit the proficiency or 
interest of a particular class. The teacher should^ be encouraged ;to experiment 
with one's own drills whenever one has the opportunity; and when one has had sufficient 
experience in handling structural drills. In constructing supplementary drills, 
the following-Steps should be taken: . 4 

Define the problem : Contrastive^i^^lysis can provide help in determinii^ , 
what linguistic points should^be emphasized and how^ exercises should be sequenced.. 
Therefore, the teacher should decide. first of all what particular points need to . 
be .drilled intensively and in what order they should be presented. Naturally, 
those patterns found in the areas of contrast should always be emphasized. 

Make drill outlines : The outline for each drill need not be complete. A 
model sei)tence with a few possible cue words will suffice. Most drills should " 
be written for choral response so as to utilize the class time as fully as possible. 
The drills should be arranged carefully; simple drills precede more difficult and 



:: complex ones so that the Students can be led from learning to self-testing, 
» Graded exercises will greatly, facilitate the learning process. 

Complete each drill ; Each sentence in a drill should be simple, fairly 
short/ and meaningful. The retention or memory span pf students is much shorter 
in the early stages of language learning. Sentences that are too long or con- 
tain too many new words tend to become confusing. All" sentences must be logi- 
cally relatable to each other--if not contextual ly,. at least within a certain 
semantic range, since abrupt changes in the referential poiiit from utterance 
to utterance are very distracting to students. For maximum lemming., each . 
drill should contain six to eight sentences,. 

Choose a good model sentence and clear- directions : The model sentence 
should be free of superfluous elements so that the type of changes to be made 
is clear to all . The directions should be as succinct as possible, with a 
minimum of, grammatical nomenclature. If students seem to hesitate in the midst 
of a drill, the drill should be discarded for the moment. Such hesitations can 
be caused by several possible factors: The students did not understand the 
directions too well; the drill contained unanticipated structural, lexical, or 
phonological problems; or the operations involved were too complicated, implying 
that several intermediate drills should have been constructed, ^ * 

It should be remembered that pattern drills, no matter how well done, cannot 
constitute in themselves the goal of language learning. Pattern practice is 
a means to an end. : Those individually drilled and learned sounds, structures, 
and lexical items. must be combined ultimately to form meaning^l utterances of *. 
one's own. Learning a foreign language involves both mental and physical (motor) 
skills. It is like learning to play music. . One cannotV hope to play Chopin or 
Debussy without having spent countless hours practicing various scales^, chords, 
arpeggios, and other finger exercises which seem rather mechaiiicalVjvSight reading 
of difficult music cannot be done unle^ one has read and prac;ticedi many graded 
pieces. Likewise,- bur students cannot speak Japanese like a native speaker or . 
understand Japanese movies, radio and television programs until they have had 
many hours of practice. As all teachers kncfw, language learning is a cumulative 
process. They should tell their students that manipulation drills calling for . 
automatic responses to fixed cues will "eventually lead to free conversation, an 
experience ii\ communication, where responses are chosen at will to fit any kind 
of context. This requires drills and practice. See the appendix for samples 
of application drills. . 

-•■ ■■ ' ' •■ ^ /' . 

* TEAcriiNG VOCABULARY . 
"Function Word' and "Content ^Word" 




It is sikple enough to say that language consists of words, or linguistic 
•forms, A closer; look at various linguistic forms will suggest that they should 
be grouped iTjfto several categories according to their functions in an utterance. 
For example, they can be divided into free forms and bound forms. Free forms, 
such as walk , boat ,., pretty , who, may occur as isolated, independent utterances. 
Bound forms, on the other hand, must always occur as part of a word or sentence. 



In English, the plural marker the past tense marker red_, the adverb marker 
rly, etc., are all word-bound forms. Others such as of, and, the, air are sentence- 
bound and must occur as pa;rt of a sentence,. Free forms have fiilly referential 
meanings and arS^bften called content words .Sentence abound forms, which carry 
structural meaning, are called function words. The different functions of these 
two types Qi words can be illustrated by the Jabberwocky poem from Through the 
Looking Glass by Lewis Carroll: 

'Twas brillig, and the slithy toves ^ 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 
All mimsy were the borogroyes, \ . . 

• And the moihe raths outgrahe.^. ^ 



"It seems pretty," said Alice upon' reading the poem, "Somehow it seems to 
fill my head with ideas— only I don't exactly know. what they areJ" Though totally 
nonsensical that the poem may seem at first, it does have a meaning. What filled 
Alice's head was the structui:al meaning of the poem, conyeyed by tha^ word order . ^ 
:(syntax) and the presence of bound forms. It is nonsensical only in that 

it has no ideTitifiable referential meaning. If we remove the meaningless words 
fr^ni the poem, the st^ctural^ meaning will become clearer: 

: -'TwasA^ , and the - — -y — --s 

. Did — T- and in the 

All - — y Vere the ----s, 

. And the ----- ----s out . 

.- '.-•e- /• y t ■ : ■ . . ' i V • . ' - . ■ • • ■ ' ■ \ ' ' ^ - 

. Now we'can'-'proceed to fill the blanks with other content words which make 
•sWise'wlth'in 't^^^^ of this poem. We could say, for instance, "'Twas 

^sfi^ng; and^ the pretty: birds/Di^ the sky...,'' or '"Twas 

• isiimmer;Va.ri^ tiny'-^q^irrel <iid dart and play in the forest," and so onv 
■ '"'a ■• • .••■•"•■".■*■■■'. ■ _ - • . . ■ 

All of us are capable of inventing an infinite number of nonsensical 
sentences as long as we observe the accepted syntactic patterns and employ the. 
proper function words. . A sentence like The floomy s looks c.ranted the. sp roneous 
passils has a structural but no lexical meaning. On the other hand, utterances , 
like Floomy slo.oks the crantgd passilS sproneous the (loss of word order) and 
Floom slook crant sprone passil (loss of function words) have neither lexical , 
nor structural meaning and are totally nonsensical. It follows, therefore, that 
basic syntactic patterns as well as all basic function words of a language must - 
be taught thoroughly and actively if our students are. to communicate in that ■ 
language^ Fortunately, the number of such patterns and function words is fairly 
limited. As a matter of fact, no one can invent a new structural pattern or a ^ 
•new function word because such items have existed for a long time as an essential 
part af any language. . 

What about the content words? It is difficult to lay down any rule or 
criterion regarding the selection of vocabulary items since so. much depends on the 
course objectives, the age and interest of the students, the type of topics used, 
and so on. With the introduction of the audio-lingual method, the traditional 
extensive study of vocabulary" has been de-emphasized. The vocabulary^ to be 
taught is limited until the student has acquired enough proficiency in the use 
of grammatical- patterns. On the other hand, should we . examine- the to^al vocab- 
ulafy that an eight-year old child knows in his or her native language, we would be 
astonished. at the finding. . At present , there is no conclusive evidence as to 



the number of vocabulary items optimally and actively teachatfle in foreign Ian-.- 
guage classes. The selection of vocabulary in our textbooks; is based on several 
factors: The findings of Kokuritsu Kokugo Kenkyuujo or the National Institute 
for Research in Japanese Language, several Japanese textbooks which have, 
become available in the U,S, for use at the col lege Vleyel,; and -the^results , 
obtained from our research in sequential continuity cuririculum. 

"Active'' vs. "Passive" Vocabulary 

^' ■ " '■"•^ " :• ■ ' " ' ^- - -. ^ ■ ' ' '/ " • 

We have to realize that even for a*^ native speaker of Japanese the number \ . 

of vocabulary items that he or she can recognize Cpassiyej^ypc^bulary) aiid produce 

• (active vocabulary) are different, the former being faxi^ns&ter than the latter. 

If knowledge of vocabulary is to be developed' adequately -i^ our students. We 

must also a,ccept the fact that their passive vocabulary will* be greater than 

their, active vocabulary. In. other words, the students will-havef more iteins. i 

their litening vocabulaiy than in thisir speaking, vocabulary. Likewise^ .they, will^^^^^^^^ 

know more words in reading than in writing. . ' ^y:']'^- 

Although it is not always easy to make a clear-cut dis|:inc.t±On. between ; 
active and passive vocabulary in teaching a foreign- language,- be awate 
of the difference between the two* In initial stages, ;the li-st'ening and ■ 
speaking vocabulary will be more or less identical. This equilibrium will soon 
disappear as students learn more vocabulary items. Vjsry basic words — say the^ 
first three or four hundred on a frequency coimt based on spoken Japanese — will 
inevitably keep recurring to such an extent that th^ey will be thoroughly learned 
as^ part of active vocabulary. Moreover, an;increase in passive vocabulaiy often 
means an increase in active vocabulary also. In our texts lexical^ items which 
are to be part of passive vocabulary, like those appearing in poems, songs, and 
plays, are marked as such and. will not appear in tests that require their active 
use in students' own. utterances. ^ 

Vocabulary in Context - . 

■ . ^ *•■■'* '-^ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■' • 

One of the reasons for the de-enqjhasis of vocabulary learning is that 

formerly words were often learned as exact equivalents of English rather than 

in context of the language being studied. There are, or course, many Japanese 

words which are quite different in appearanpe but which find their equivalent 

expressions in English. Upon close scrutiny, however, it will be seen that 

few words in* one language find their counterparts in the other having the same 

connotative or denotative range. The word kaimisama is an "equivalent" of God, 

and yet in the Japanese mind it evokes a different image from the one tradi- 

tipnaliy associated with the word God in the English speaking worl9. Such a 

difference is often due to the ci:^ltural as well as linguistic dissimilarities . 

'of the two languages. There are words in the two languages whose meanings arfi 

almost identical, as in suiei - swimming , hashiru-to inm , utsukushii-beautiful , 

and so on. Still others find only partial equivalents in which- the identical • 

or overlapping meanings are shared only to a limited extent, as in boonasu^bonus , 

boosan -priest , densha-electric train , and kyakuma-guest room< i v The last group ' 

constitutes the basic problem of vocabulary distinction that is Common in the 

study of any foreign language. Words such as time in English will illustrate 

the point: 

■ ■■'.'.( . .• ■ • . .• 
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V ^y''f' . What time is^it? v,:^- Ima nahji desu ka? 

.' '^ - ^ How many times? /« Nankai? . 

I have no time . . Jikan ga nai. 

Times have changed. Toki wa kawatta. 

. ' 4 • ■ .— . - ..'-^ • 

It is obvious that vocabulary items need to be learned in the meaningful 
context .of a sentence. They must be associated with certain situations, objects, 
and expressions/" We must also encourage our students to develop the skill^of 
deriving jneaning through contextual inference. At times, giving simple expla- 
nations in English or a translation of the expression containing the word may 
clear up any airfbiguity in meaning. A more effective method is to give ^ defi- 
nition in Japanese, provided, of edurse, the pitfall of ignotum per ignotious 
^ (defining one unknown with another unknown) is avoided. Using near synonyms and 
" antbnyms^'and illustrating the word with plenty of examplies are also effective. Audio- 
visual aids such as movies, slides, filmstrips; f lashcards, maps, wall charts, 
drawings^ photographs, or even actual objects are of itranense value in encour- 
aging direct association and their meanings. 



TEACHING LANGUAGE AS CULTURE 



Language as Culture ;. ~- 

,The view of language as culture is widely accepted by language teachers. 
Some "linguists uphold the jrelativistic view that every lailguage presents a 
particular view of certain reality and that such a view is shared only by the 
people belonging to the same linguistic group. Cultural patterns are definitely 
reflected in linguistic patterns^and, forms, and tbey should be introduced from 
the very beginning of language instruct ionVdi^^ this sensey culture must be 
learned through language as an integral |iartJ^bf cq^^^mi^ati|)^^^ 
information and interesting tidbits ca?v ^itfaj^^ be 

gressions in language class . But they v;^*^}^^^;^^ ni^blrfe^ ^^^i^tica^^^^^ 

' through 
and suppl 
games 

We have ^already mentioned the importanc|a>f iiid|pntifyit^^ 




i in the connotative and denotative ^nge. o£ 6fi|i:£|Ji^^d Japaiiis^^ 
r) the differences, are" due to ;the cultural djLs^iij^&ity of the^5^^ 
i®, .'However,; these differences are not only ^limited to isolated, ir^^^^^F^^- 
^'^^'As a matter of fact, % Japanese abounds in speech" styl^s?;,iajid^ 
f -Vdultural meaning that is unpredictable from their lexical or ::s)?3i^ 

problems, then, concern hot only phonology, grammar, and vocabulary 
•V'^finit also; situations which are considered typical of the Japaneise civilization, 



indicates the use bf alternating linguistic forms depending on the 
>^.vteJa^ionship between the speaker and the " listener— the age,, sex, social status. 



occasion, occupation, etc., of the two persons involved. For instance, the^erb 
to go can be expressed in such diverse forms as iku, ikareru , irrassharu , 
oideninaru , odejcakeninaru , mairu, dekakeru . . To express oneself or,, the 'Speaker 
we have such terms as watakushi , watashi , ata^ushl, atashi , boku , ore , uchi , temae . 
The listener is referred to as anata , anatasama , anta , kimi , omae ^ otaku, and 
others. Of course, not all these forms occur in the. beginning course textbooks, 
but when more than two alternate forms do appear, it is necessary for the student 
to understand the cultural meanings attached to them, 

'.'''' <•'* •' . • '' . ■ ' 

JSiibgroUping of alternate forms in terms of st^de differences has been 
attempted by some grammarians, with the result that covering terms like formal- 
informal, honorific-humble, polite-neutral, familiar -vulgar, etc •,'have been . 
attached to certain forms. Yet, in teaching Japanese in primary or secondary 
school these terms are not as useful to beginning students, and more precise _ 
Explanations in addition to the cultural notes found in the textbooks should 
be provided. Furthermore, situations that call for suQh alternat'e forms must 
be re-created in the classroom with a sufficient number of examples until stu- 
dwts hav6 understood the differences. : It siiould be noted that explanations, 
no matter hpw elegant or interesting, cannot t^ke the place of practice. Creating 
a ^'cultural island,'' an atmosphere conducive to the-Jj5arning of Japanese, along 
with constant practice in using the appropriate forms will provide the ultimate ^ 
fkey to mastery of the important styles. 

In our textbopks the situational dial6gue|^faip:drill sentences utilize the 
so-called polite-neutral styles. Artificial alJlliS^s choice may seem in view of 
the fact that most of the dialogues concern the activities of young people in 
Japan, the pojite-tieutral form is used by insight^ into the morphological structure, 
of Japanese verbs and has a fairly high functional yield compared to other simpler 
forms. As the student Vs understanding of the Japanese cultural and linguistic 
patterns , increases, more pdlite as well as more familiar styles are gradually 
introduced. _ 

Expressions with Cultural Meanings 

. ' ' ' ' . ■ 

As was briefly discussed>an the preceding section, due to differences in 
cultural patterns between Japanese and the student's native language, there are 
some expressions which are found only in Japanese and some which are found in 
'both languages but with differences in cultural meaning. We shall confine 
ourselves hereo to the discussion of expressions, whose cultural meaning is not 
easily deduced from the apparent surface meaning. 

Among the typical expressions found only in Japanese are okagesamade in 
reply to questions inquiring about someone's health and ittemairimasu-itterasshai 
and tadaima-okaerinasai , greetings for leaving or returning to one's home. 
B^f(>re* meals it is customary:. to say itadakimasu . A customer . entering a shop is 
gree'ted by irasshaimase . Tr^Tislated into English these expressions sound ludi- 
crous or nonsensical as. in itadakimasu , literally meaning 'I how partake of this 
food with gratitude. '^ These- expressions must be taught in the proper cultural 
context, as provided 'of ten bjjr/t initial dialogues. Assptiated with and 
. practiced in proper circumstances they are not. too difficult to learn. 

The second type of cultural expressions, i.e., jthose found in the two^ 



languages but with different implications, ^re more difficult to handle since 
there is a danger of their being misunderstood because of different cultural, 
patterns. In giving a present, for instance, Japanese will say t sijunar ana i mono 
desu ga^ or ohaciz^ukasffi i mono de$u ga , which means literally 'this is somettiing 
unworthy ' or .'this is something I am ashamed of even though the gift may .be 
of great value. When inviting a guest to eat, the standard expression is nanimo 
gozaimasen ga , or 'there is nothing to eat.' Cultural code dictates that tEe 
speaker use these expressions as anything else in normal situations would be 
considered rude or impolite. . 

./ii? . ■ ' . ' ■ . ' ' _ • '. . / ■ ■ ^. . ■ • 

Among expressions which carry meanings characteristic of a culture are the^;^ ^ 
so-called idioms. They are words or'^grou^s of words having a special meaning '-^ 
that is neither inherent in nor predictable from their component elements. 
Different languag;es often have their own idioms peculiar <o the culture they , 
represent. Take ton ' demonai > for instance. The literal meaning of this phrase ^ 
is 'there is not even flying' and the real meaning 'absolutely wrong' cannot be 
deduced from it. Phrases like te.ni ireru 'to obtain' kuchi o kiku 'to talk', 
kao ga hirpi 'widely known' , ki ga ki de nai 'unsettled, worried' also belong to 
the category of idiomatic or semi-idiomatic expressions. In addition, Japanese 
has a wide variety of symbolic or imitative intensifying words like dondon 
'continuously' dandan 'gradually, ' nosonoso 'slowly , ' tootop 'finally' and a 
rich assortment of onomatopoetic words assigned to various sounds or objects 
producing such sounds. All these expressions, an. integral part of Japanese ; 
vocabulary even in children, should be presiented with appropriate cultural 
explanations and exercises. 



■ • TEACHING READING AND. WRITING. 

Although the teaching of listening and speaking has been strongly empha- 
sized" in language classes throughout the United States, it does not imply that • 
we treat the teaching of reading and writing skills. or the so-called secondary 
communication skills in an incidental manner. Needless to say, the teaching of 
the written form of Japanese^ to English-speaking students is a difficult task 
.because of the entirely different orthographic systqpi and the stylistic differetices 
.df spoken and written forms. 

^¥)M-':lt is assumed that the teaching of the secondary communication? skills ^. 
always follows' that of primary communication skills. Speech habits which h^ve > 
been acquired audio-lingually can be of great value in facilitating th^ learning 
of reading and writing. With the addition of new skills, pur concern is to\ 
maintain and even improve our student's previously acquired oral -iiiral profi- ^ 
ciency. Reading and writing activities become more prominent in later stages of 
language learning. Nevertheless, it will be seen that throughout our textbooks, 
audio-lingual ism is utilized so that undue eiaphas is on any one skill at, the 
expense of the others may be avoided at intermediate, and advanced levels. 

■. ', ■ . > . . ■ ■ " ■■ 

Teaching Reading ' 

The development of reiading skills in Japanese involve^ the acquisition of 



the ability to ^recognize letters^ pr more precisely, kana syllabaries and kan j i , 
and the acquisition of\ the ability-.^^^^^ foir meaning, that is, the un4erstanding 
of meaning through writitei;i rept^sent^tic^^^ the language. The first pf * these 
is caHtd the recognition stagev?"^^^ reading- for-meaning stage^^ 

1 . Recognition StagC 

Before students are Wble to read Japanese, they must be able to iSlnti'fy 
the graphemes, which are hiragana , katakana , and k^Jnji. . The f irstv tas'l^,; is to 
recognize all the graphemes which correspond to tho^^ phonemes whicfr -m iearned. 
Hiragana and katakana -represent all the syllables which are p6ssibi.e; in, Japanese;- 
They have no recognizable referential meaning of their own^ Due to th^ir close 
correspondence with the Japari^se phonemes and the comparatiWe ease with which 
they can be mastered, hiraganla and katakana are taught before kanji . The teaching 
of syllabary need not prdceed' \ac;rording to the traditional chart system ( gojuuon'ji) 
but rather, from those requii^'itrg little effort in learning to those with several 
strokes which are more difficujlt to remember. Each lesson introduces only a few 
graphemes in words which have been alreai^y learned. The graphemes whichl are easily 
confused due to general similarities 'in vconfiguration are taught separately befo3^e.\ 
they are compared with each otjiier. The traditional chart can be best utilised a^p^: 
a summary of all graphemes when they have been presented, ^- . 

When the associative ties between the graphemes and their reptesentation of 
sounds have been made, we J)roceed to the next step. We now teach the students to 
establish a linguistic tie by\ having them read what is spoken;' that is, the materials 
and especially the dialogues which have been previously introduced through audio - 
lingual instruction. Supplementary materials recombining the vocabulary and struc- 
tures of the early lessons will also be presented. This is the most important 
stage and must be accomplished before the student. moves on to the next activity 
of rl$ading for meaning. Simple kanji will be presented in lieu of kana, repre- 
senting the free forms. In our textbooks^ the presentation of the ntanber and 
types of kanji are controlled in view of the total lexical and structural items 
introduced at each level and within the essential concept of sequential continuity 
in our curriculuiu plans^^, 

2^ Readingrfor-Meaning St^e* ^ / 

At this stage (corresponding to the eind^;^^^ III Md all of Level IV of 

the secondary texts) ,'' the^students will be^^!^^^^^^ words 
which they have not met pfeviously tl^rough^Hauiio-lingual institiction, Reading 
for information may^be done either intensively, usually. in the classroom or 
extensively outside of class. Extensive reading is as important as detailed; 
intensive reading and graded material? will be developed for this purpose. If 
reading in the foreign language is to be successfully taught, especially in 
Japanese which employs different systems ianci styles of writing, extensive reading , 
of diversified materials is essential. In the early stages of reading for . 
"meaning, tK« 'texts will be specifically desijgned for rapid reading with maximum 
•direct comprehension; thus encouraging the student to read without having to 
stop too frequently to look up the. meaning of a word or phrase < These ''contrived" 
.materials will not only utilize previously taught structures and vocabulary, but 
will also increase the number of ri0w itqms. 

Vocabulary items will be increasingly defined in Japanesie. Where the defi- 
nition may be ambiguous, antonyms or synonyms will be .provided along with a 



sentence or two to illustrate thi,e meai^iig and u^e of the word. Only- when it is 
deemed tmeconomicai; to define in Japarfese wilTj^ word be given its English 
equivalent./ Students will also b^- encouraged to infe!r the meaning of- new words 
•from the context. The level of the materials for extensive reading jyilL ^ 
spmewhdt lower than the level of those studied in class. For both intensive 
and. extensive reading, correlated listening exercises have an ^ii^igdr^nt place 
either in the classroom or in the language latboratory. . Qraj;^ distussions and 
qix^'^tldns will be consiai^tly used to maintain the speaking.. flufri,^^^^^^ / 
•acquired. .,-"V" • , ■ . .v ' ' ■ ., 

In teaching reading, the teachi^r >s.hj3uld tell -tjte; student^ never to write 
English equivalents between the lines; o!r' write English translations of the 
passages, or prepare a separate list bf new words for memorization without any ^ 
context. Our textbooks provide a number of exercises after each reading passage. 
^--Tbe^ollowing activities may. be used to supplement the drills which -accompany 
the-: texts.-:' . ■ , ■ ' 



^ , . Reading albiid: The^ teacher has the entire clas^; '4- few students.,^^ 
"dual read a passage, aft ex,: him or her or by themselves. i^'IiiWteachetc^ 
terrors in pronunciation and phrasiitg:^ The passages, may ie^^ i^th the .book/^ 
^pen, or the teacher may a^k' the class to ^repeat afterwatds with\«^ 

tri*e4False statements: The teaj^her makes up a. number of sentences con- 
cerning the text and asks the stu^entsi. to indicate whether each statement is 
true or false in tetras of what they ^have read. This is an effective method of 
combining reading and auditory comprehension. 

Questions : The teacher asj^«, a student or has him or her ask the teacher or 
another student a number of questions on the passages, read. One type. of 
question will require ''yes" or >'AoV wi%h the repetition of the entire sentence, 
as in Taroo wa kesa kaimono ni ikimafhi<a ka? . lie, Taroo wa kesa kaimdno ni 

• ikimasen deshita . This, type of question not only increases listening and reading 
comprehension but can also review important lexical and structural iten^ ^ound in 
the text. . Another type of question begii^^ywith the so-called question :W6|4|^ 

. doko, dare, itsu, don'na , dooshite , naniy .wliich will require the studenV'.-^^rgr- 
duce sentences^aken from the text. For a more advanced class, the teacJh;§^>may 
decrease the number, of factual questio^s:/t^^^ can be answered from the text and 
increase the number of questions that .inyite simple inference, interpretation, 

^'analysis, or impressions and opinions concerning the text. 

Discussions: The teacher selects from tlie te}6t one or two "controversial H 
questions or statements suitable for a. class then encourages the 
students to express th^ir own reactions or an^*essions and exchange their ideas 
with each other. . ' * . • <v 

Teaching Writing . • • " 

. ' : '^ '^^^^ : " ■ • ■ ' \ ' .- ' 7 : 

r It is assumed that if the student fails to recognize the graphemes and 
correlate .them with the sounds they represent, he or she will fail in^eproducing 
siich graphemes out of memory. Reading and writing should be taught simulta- 
neously, of course, but the process' of recoraition mujst h^^ precede that 



!• y lCp^^ the student learns the basic strokas'>:. . r,^^ 

ppkfs; ; iet^^ and graphic signs corresponding to the ■•y - ' ,'!- '^'^ 



o f^. acctpr oduc t ion , 
Cohtrastiye • $itrc 

Ehgli^h conima^^^ mark V underline, and so forth. The v«orkbboksf; 
for wiritUfig.p^^ the textbooks provide adequate -^a^oim^^^^^^^ 

varied ;.fexercis2s^^^^ teacher .My use the following^'- typgs d^^^ . 

drills;^^^ ^V^Vv ^ 



:* 'i> FillT-iiii-thjsrblahK d^i^^^ The teacher has the student complete sentences' f 
containing bl'aiik spaces. In the beginning, the blank spaces represent onI>^ the; 
relationarls 'and! auxiliary verbs, to be filled uut in kana , and the rest of the - V 
sentence' in rpmajd y Various kinds of structural drills can be presented or 

- reviewed :^iai this manner. Another type of fill-in drills require the student tp - 
retain the function words already-giyep and supply the proper content words so . 
as to give the sentence a meaning..^^:• '^^^ likel ( ) .wa- Xinoo ( ^ ) de 

( r ) o ( ) maishita will give cHoiice of referential jneaning to the student sls 
lonjg; a^ he understands,., the underlying structural jneaning. & 

•• '•. • . . • '• ■* . '•' • ■ . ■ • " " 

, - Transformation drill : I^^^^ series of sentences^ according to 

•.■specifia direct ions, ^"^^^^t^^^^ only copies .tl^pse parts of th^sentencie 
: -whicl^ remain constant, ^^^^ the nec'es'sajry graphemes to complete' 

';\the segm^hts.^^ be changed. ^ .; ■ ^ ' 

/; ; Dehydrated sentences: A somewhiat 'm^^ f ill/-inwbl^k ,d^^ 

is 4?alled a drili 'W^e'^^^^^t^ a series of ;wpr^ 

to be used in a i^entence, such as' yamad^san/yuube/tbmbdkchi/oy^ To. this 

sentence the student supplies the ''s^iiiGtiire,'V to .read/ for ^e^^ 
wa. yuube tomodachi to oyogi ni ikimashit.a . Ilie dehydrated ^ serit'erlces can' ; be : 
given in romaji , requiring the student'' to ^write a ' sentence with the proper 
graphemes, or they- can be given in kana so • jas ftp > provide additipnal , exercise :^ ^ 
in reading and copj^ing graphemes or replacing ikgjia wi^^^^ 



Writing as Express j:on ^. 



Students cah'writ:^' only when they are able to recombihe- the lexical and 
structural items they' have learned. It is useless and even harmful to encourage 
them to write "compositions*' while the basic elements of Japanese have not been 
internalized, ^st teachers who assign compositions do npt bother correcting 
»all the errors, or spend endless hours rewriting many incomprehensible sentences. 
Before students •♦are -permitted tP write freely what they wish, to express, they 
^'ihust be prepared with several types pf exercises which eventually lead to free 
compositions. Several activities are suggested for this purpose: 

Directed narration: The teacher has the student rewrite dialogues in the 
narrative form. This exercise requires the studeiit to perform minimal gramma- 
tical changt.^:' . [ • ■ ' • 

Cued narration: The 'studen^ .i^Y^^^ a paragraph composed of several^^ .^^^ 
dehydrated sentences, and by sif^Jlyiiiig^ t^ necessary; fuhctiojn wdfds and*' making. ^V. 
proper changes in.. wotd endings cbmpi etas the paragrp-ph. For checking' the i^ ; '' 
\control pvei?^ structure, this prpcediire qah, be . The students supply * , 

all nece'sSafy content words with a meaiiiligfui cpatexr.tH'eir^ & 
paragraph with many blanks. Still:: anothQ^^ fdrm^'Of Cued;m^^ 
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called a .guided composition:' A topic is assigned w dozen, br^ef questions. 
The student must write a paragraph or two' While incorporating the( answers to all 
the questions. ; ' - ' ' • ; 

Paraphrased The Student summarizes a ^story or .a .passage in several 1^ 
sentences, Key words and expressions t the paraphrase may be 

indicated by the teacher, : > V ^ , 

, •* ■■ :■ V- "'"^-'. "' ' ' ' . ■ ■ ' ■■■ 

^" Parallel writing: The teacher presents a short story and th^ asks the 
/ stfdents to rewrite it while chattging the place of the action ^ some of the . \' 
^characters, the time of action, etc ^, so. that the storjr is completely changed , 
while 'Still retaining the same number of sentehces. . ' 





, , CHAPTER III. 

SCPPE AND' SEQUENCE;., CONTENT AND SKILLS DEVBLOPMENT 
Senri.no michi mo ippo yori hajimaiai . 



(A journey of .^^^ thousand miles starts with but a single st^p*) 




The secondary school Japanese language program is usually a three- or four 
year sequence program, Japanese I--III or IV; and often five or six yea^s 
Japanese I --VI, are. offered with the first level beginning' in the 
int^rmedxatfe schools. The Scope and Sequence Charts on the following 
pages attempt to describe- the development of the four skills-- 
listening, speaking, reading, and. writ4.ng^-and the basic elements of 
language-- phonology, morphology, syntax, vocabulary/ and culture. 
Not ohiy are the items under each skill listed in sequence of study, but 
also the skills thems^lves are arranged according to their development. 
The elements of language are lifted in the order of their introduc4:ion 
"^rom simple to complex. . ^ , 

Flexibility iHs necessary in categorizing the steps of development 
into level's o^ study, for the individual steps from one level to the 
next may often' 'over lap. For example, what is listed in Level I could . 
possibly be included in Level 'II as well. That is to say, the in- 
clusion of a particular item in one. level does not necessarily im- 
ply that ft cannot '.be included in the following level. Similarly, 
trie ba$^c skills'* themselves may overlap, for speaking does not de- 
velop only after listening is completed. They are developed 
simultaneously. ' ^ 

Another reason for adaptability in categorizing the stieps i^ that, 
in some instances, individual steps may be- inter.changed. Whatever 
the cas6 may be, one can correctly assume that getting ^rom Level I 
to Level II in *sf)eaking skills development /does, indeed, necessitate 
' the accomplishment , of all or most of the intermediate steps at^ one 
time or another. / ; 

Pfervadihg the development of each and all skills are the development 
and expansion of.^an active well as passive vocabulary without 
which a student would be left with only Sounds, patterns, tenses or 
. modes which» are very limited resources and inadequate for the real 
use of the language. ; 

These basic categ^ies are mostly riplated to the^ second Japanese 

program goal (p. 7 ) and the program ob;jectives (p. 9 ) related 

*to laaiguage skills. These in, turner e supportive of the Foundation 

PrograBb Object ivir I (p." 6 0 - The perfarraancj^ exi)eQtatibns . (p. 10) 

exam]5les a;f further breakdown pf Objective I.' 

Tne teacher can select instructional .objectives from the sample > ' 

performance expetttations. The following charts (p. 48-- 60) will 

■hQlp in thar effort. i^. v 

. ■■ ■ ' ' . "■ -{^ 

■ • ' ■■ ' , . 

Conversational and Ctflture class levels I and II a're^ offered as one- 

or two-year courses for those whb^re interested, only in the oral 

communication skills. The scope and sequence of such an oj)tional - 

course coulc^|be an adaptation of- the regular program described ifi the 

cKSfts mentioned above with the reaching and writings activities replaced 



with more listening and speaking practice. However, listening 
and' speaking exercises by themselves can become monotonous iinl ess 
well executed by a skillful teachej, and so some reading and 
writing kana and kanji might be a motivational activity for students. 
1^ such is the case Conversational.^ and Culture class level I could 
be. similar tb Level I of the regular curriculum, and in Level. II 
there could' be a concentration on only speaking and listening 
activities. Selected radio and TV programs can then be excellent 
listening assignments, and interaction with native Japanese speakers 
can be helpful and interesting classroom activity. ' Models for 
Conversational aitd. Culture class levels I and II are presented in the 
appendix. They can , be adapted to suit the needs of the, individual 
school an(^ could be worthwhile curriculum experimentations. 



SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



Content, Skills and Objectives 



LEVEL I. 



: Lismm ■ 

Be able to recognize all Japanese phonejnes'; 
and their allophones and prosodic featfei. 
particularly contrasts between: 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 



f. 



long and short* vowls 
long and short consonants 
syllabic n' and n(jn-syllabic n;:: 
(taNi vs.- tani) ^jf^^ . , 

pitch' accent . v , • 

palatalized consonants vs. non palatalized 
consonant followed by a high, vowel 
(kya vs. ka) . , , 
. intonation contour {rising, falling, 
voiced an'd voiceless vowels 



Be able to interpret short, utterances' and simple 
conversat;on 'between native speakers, within 
situations similar to the lesson dialogues. 

Be able to recognize the affirmative and negative 
pei^fect (including plain form] and non-Jierfect ' 
markers' as used with'vefbs, adjectives and copula: 

-m'ashita, . -masendeshita , 
-mashoo, --masen, . masu ■ :. 

ooki-ku arimasen, -katta, ' 
-deshoo, 'ja arimasen . 
-deshita, j a arimasen deshitia,, 
-desu, ja arimasen' ' ' : 



1 > ' 



Pe able to recognize^'the morphophonemic changes ' 
involved in the use ofaabove markers. 



Be able to reproduce all contra$ts mentioned 
under listening and produce. the^,followine'90% , 
of the time: . ; . 

a. r in all positions • ; _ 

b. ' syllabic initial /ts/ ■ v: --^V' ^ 

c. pure vowels rather .than diphthongs 
.d. syjlable-tiraed, rather than'' 

stress-timed utterances ., 
e; ' voiceless high vowels in unstressed. low 
pitch positions whenever they* occur 

f. velar nasal in all positions 

g. [h] and [|] in appropria,te positions . . ■ 

h. proper intonational contbur . 

Be able to reproduce given short utterances with . 
acceptable pronunciation, pitch accent and. into-', 
nation within the limits of the course content.' . 

. Be able to construct and reproduce 'sentences with 
grammatical structures listed und6r Morphology and 
■ Syntax in drills' ?OMf Ue 

Be able: to reproduce lesson dialogues and directed 
: dialogues with 90% accuracy in grammatical struc- 
tures •listed under .morphology and syntax 90V of 
the time. 

Be able to make single requests and statements, . . 
ask' and answer simple questions; and within the . 
limits . of everyday' routine conversational • ^ ^ , 
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ERIC 



■' ' ' , ■ , 

Be able to recognize the normal declarative 
(transitive and intransitive) , interrogative, 
and iiperative sentence patterns of varying ' ; 
complexities. . 

Be able to recognize, and understand the set of ' 
.'basic phrase, clause and sentence relations used 
in the above sentence patterns:, ni, o, wa, de, 
10, e, £, to, kara, demo, no, i!ioo,'mada. 

Be able to recognize and identify the .demon-' 
stratives : kore, sore and are series and their 
parallel forms, the adjectival nouns as modi- • 
fiers; and. the onomatopoetic words., 



Be able to recognize and understand, vocabulary 
words used in situations Within context of 
this level, i.e., conversations about everyday V 
routine and activities of a high -school student. 
Total vocabulary items of approximately 500-700 
active. vocabulary words. 

Also the Japanese (1-10) and Chinese (l-lOO)' 
counting systems and idiomatic expressions . : • 

Be able to recli)gtlize,vand:assoCji^^^^^ ; 

customs introduced ;«ith t^ie/'^^^^^^ • 

people who spe;ak ifl'' Cultural iteiiis introduced; 
in this level are:: . . ; . 

a; Common proper names > use , of ^san , and 
. .%orms of address 

b. Courtesy expressions 

c. Differences iji , speech inflections between 

jien arid women ' , , 

d. Vocabulary words an^ proper names pertaining 
to geography and topography of Japan 

e. Food , ., , . 

. f. Story of kanji , use ti dictionary . 
g. Mannerisms and behavioral differences . ^ , 



•S . ■' ;,^'|'*Jv■'V;^'^v''•■|■'•'N.;|'^/^^•■•(^«:-• 

situations, use appropriate and;|c^ 

tical forms mentioned under UstE' ' 
time. , • '. ' 



' ■• i:-^-^ * 



' Be able to reproduce ahd .use^;'^ofe^i|l)(^ 
■ vocabulary words in drills-;|i||x|rj;i^^^^^^^ . 

V conversations' limited to 0visi||^yi;4c|m^^ 
situations within the coniSfc|f#if ^5^^ ' 

. of the time. ' - • ■ .■ : , . , :. 



..■■.::';.^;;,'<'i' 



' M abl6 .t9 repioduce:|he';||i9i^^^ v;J 
and usci approprif |i|;in^^ .vf 
, ■ conversations' {)qrtdi||::ti:^^ 

in Level.'! S IJl,' the.vM^:;:0^ . ';' . :, 



: Be; able to* answer. :qge|tipn5'^^p^^ gee- „• ■ 

. . graphy.ihtf fQpbgrapS5i:|tS^ "■■ 

leyel^.in>iffijyle,:s|6=^:;^^^^ ' ,, ; 

8()V:pf il\e timev;v-fSf^^^^ , •. ■ '■■■ ^ 

• : ' " ■ _ ;-7'-; '"■:-1:.(^SySM ■ ' 

■ ' ^e able :t9 appreci^t^^^^'ej Jhe '^ 

■ different iciiltural^Mecil^'!^^^ i ' 



„ SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 
Content; Skills and Objectives 



0 



.■IP 



H 

0 



LEVEL I 



Be able to accurately; associate Japanese syllables Be. able to.write all i^; Japanese sounds and words' 
and phrases with spelling in,, the Roraan alphabet. • in ijoomaji and Japanese' orthography accurately 90% 
syinb.ols--roonaji--and kana 9DUf the tiiiie. ; . of the time. ■ ' 



— ) 



^)^y Be able to read Japanese written Jj-roomaji/ jlana, 
Lt?;-|^ and kariji with proper pronunciation-' pitch accent, 
Q^^p- rhythm, and intonation to be meaningful to the , ^ 
G ' '. native speaker. 90% of the time. ' 



> ■ 



M Be able to write, by dictation, sentences and 
0 paragraphs in roomajiv kana, andkanji with proper 



spacing^nd punctuation 90% of the time. 



A; 

' Be able to read ,&nd summarize all- that he reads 
g in ro^maji, Japanese orthography ab'tiit subjectsv 
within thu c.i)itext of this level that is ' ' 

la] 



Be able to write in roOniaji^^kana, and kanjl,;.^^ ' 
original ' short sentences iisiirgc^aticaliv^'-^^^^^^^ 
.structures correctly within' Level rcoiitextv^:|vJ5 .Vi 



0 jj , ,^ grammatical '.structure and vocabulary words. 
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'■ Be able to read with laider^tanding iiraple 
'\. conversation'^i dialogues' wi'thin:«i'vej:yday'. ' 
■ ;5ituations. and narratives presented . ' 

' 85^:6^: the. time. . ^'irfi' 



. ,: ,Be able to write all; vocabulary words and ; ■ i ,, 
, . ; ■ ■ phrases in roomaji). kana; gnd kanji and . 
, • use, 90% of theni appropriately in accuratei|!|-!if^. 
simple: sentenced on related, topics 90% (ii0ntk' 
■ 'the time. ,. ■ . ■ ^ ^ ■■'vv.v..?v> 



SCOPE aId sequence. Content, Skills and Objectives. LeveM 



. , C; . Be.able to identify and recognize the association of cultural items listed under culture to the 
[ U .. ' language of this level.; ■ . ' ■ • . ' / 

. ■;■ •■U )■ Be able to demonstrate tl)e understanding of the cultural items 'by correct use of the 
T, .. R ■ v.. expressions,, anij^by action or statement identify the' cultural elements covered in 'this level.' 



ERIC 



' V t ■ 



LEVEL II ■■; 



' ' ■■■ ' ' ■ ' ' . . ' ■ ■ . 

Be able to discriminate and to ': 
imitate intonation, rhythm, and 
other prosodic features, v 



ablf to reproduqe 'air of the sound- ■ 
.- contrasts, use proper .intonation, rhythm and 
other prosodi'c features at thejroper time, 
'■with'more"precisioa:and.90l^ „; . 
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ERIC 



Be able to recognize and identify .the . ■ 
affirmative and negat ive requests ;.: [ ' . ■ ' ' 
progressive and permissive markers: 

•■ ■■ ■ ■ ; ; ■ ■',)'v,y. ■ 

-te kudasai, naide kudasai, .. ■ ,: .' 

-te/de iraasu, -te/de^iraasen, ■ : J; 
■ -te/de mo ii desii, -te/de wa 
... ikemasen* - * i ' v 

nominalizer 'no' 
; phrases: to iimasu. , . - 

verbal clause modifiero; V, 

' -u,,>ta forms, -taioto ' 

Be ahle to recQgnize and comprehend, the- 
mbrphophonemi c changes of verbs when 
used with the above markers. 

Be.,able to recognize the relational 
NI used: :. ■ ., ; ■ . ; 

; . .with verbs of direction,, 
showing purpose; • 
with time words; ■ : 
: with agemasu and. moraimasu 



ible ;to acGur|tely apply in a simple, 
: :. of:. • 

. , ; ^: ■^teu|isu,^ adj koto . ■ ;' 



t y^: : ^esjiot)?-, deshob^;\ -ta; deshpp, 
. ■ /■/A;:kan^ dattl^deshoo? : 



'1, ■ / 



.to-us^:\cor|ect.Iy; thfe . 
..gtammatical forms mejitipned under 
' listening 80%^^ time within ' 
■ conversational, situations . • ' 



.V ■ 




' V t ■ 



LEVEL II ■■; 



' ' ■■■ ' ' ■ ' ' . . ' ■ ■ . 

Be able to discriminate and to ': 
imitate intonation, rhythm, and 
other prosodic features, v 



ablf to reproduqe 'air of the sound- ■ 
.- contrasts, use proper .intonation, rhythm and 
other prosodi'c features at thejroper time, 
'■with'more"precisioa:and.90l^ „; . 
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Be able to recognize and identify .the . ■ 
affirmative and negat ive requests ;.: [ ' . ■ ' ' 
progressive and permissive markers: 

•■ ■■ ■ ■ ; ; ■ ■',)'v,y. ■ 

-te kudasai, naide kudasai, .. ■ ,: .' 

-te/de iraasu, -te/de^iraasen, ■ : J; 
■ -te/de mo ii desii, -te/de wa 
... ikemasen* - * i ' v 

nominalizer 'no' 
; phrases: to iimasu. , . - 

verbal clause modifiero; V, 

' -u,,>ta forms, -taioto ' 

Be ahle to recQgnize and comprehend, the- 
mbrphophonemi c changes of verbs when 
used with the above markers. 

Be.,able to recognize the relational 
NI used: :. ■ ., ; ■ . ; 

; . .with verbs of direction,, 
showing purpose; • 
with time words; ■ : 
: with agemasu and. moraimasu 



ible ;to acGur|tely apply in a simple, 
: :. of:. • 

. , ; ^: ■^teu|isu,^ adj koto . ■ ;' 



t y^: : ^esjiot)?-, deshob^;\ -ta; deshpp, 
. ■ /■/A;:kan^ dattl^deshoo? : 



'1, ■ / 



.to-us^:\cor|ect.Iy; thfe . 
..gtammatical forms mejitipned under 
' listening 80%^^ time within ' 
■ conversational, situations . • ' 



.V ■ 




■ SCOPE SEQUENCE ^* ,; 



Content Skills and. Objectives 



■., LEVEL II 



■ Be able to associ'ate sounds to symbol L . 
' acoirately: \^ of the time^|and.read| 

accurately and- interpret simple dialoju^s , 
/• and na^Mives 'written in hiragana and > ;. 
' .kanji wi'tH graniatica^ patterns and®.: 

V|cabulary words that are already familiar.' 

To discriminate, symbols ifn tlie hiragana . 

syllabafy accurately 100% o.f the time'. .V 



Be able to read, accurately and ' .■ 
summarize simple|)dialogu'es and. 
J narratives written in Siragana and 
kanj i (^OO) using • grammatical^ , . 
pitterns a|(l ^vocabulary items' that 
are'alreadf familiar. 



Be able, to write symbols 'actoaly -.' 
to the syllables in Japanese, and be 
■ able to write by dictation in hiragana 
and katakana and kanji' correctly 100% 
of the time.. , " ' ' i ' 



Be abl e* to ^xpress ideas usi;tig ' 
appropriate, 'vocabulary items in proper 
grammatical forms and word order within 
the contej^t of this level 90^' of the, 
time. ' .' 



■ Be able to. read and understand- all Vocabulary words, write original 
,:«hort paragraph^, and use in sentences about 100^-400 kanji words . 
withta^^^ 

'. ■■■■ ■ . : ' 




. Be ab'le f^W!*§C(*urately alf give? selectijons, and write accurate, 
original expressions about the items ,liLSte,d under culture in simple 



{ 



SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 



Content, Skills and Objectives 



LEVEL III 
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. ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ [ '■ ■ 

"Be able to employ' intonation -and other 
prosodic features, animognlze' nuances 
associated with different pitch accents. 



Be able to recognize and identify the use of: 

ga as adv^sative and sentence connector 
V-te- (de), Adjective'* -te (de) as sentence 

connectors 
" verbal cfiuse modifiers : 

-u and/-ta forms ^ -ta kotO; ■ 
■ nomina^izer 'no'' 
phrases:,: to iimasu - 4. 

to " to dochira, 
' ' yori— no hoo ga,. < / 
■ V-u tsumori, koto ni suru(naru), ni suru - 
' (naru), -nakereba narimasen, -nakute mo ii, 
.: , -te mo kamaimasen , ■ V-u hazu, V-te kuru, 
' keredo (time word) de, V-te kita, 
": V-reba, Adj. -kereba (provisional), N-de 
'(V-te) " (reason), V-le miru ■ . '. 



Be able to speak with proper pronunciation,, 
intonation, and other prosodic features 
in 'a conversation to affect: proper meaning 
and nuances in the language 85% of the time. 



' Be able to reproduce and accurately use 
all the new grammatical structures listed 
^iinder listening ,85% of the time. , 



• 0 



S60PE AND SEQUENCE. Content, Skills aiid Objectives. 



:i ■ •1: infrbduc#in;t;li^ ifife 



Be; abl-e to u3e properly the 'iiew;:vocal}iiia^^^^^ 
items i in conversations re|ating#|Jir^^^ 'A ; 
siibject:areas listed under iroc^ai^'fiOi 

■tiie.:'.- ' • .■ / 



B 



a. 



■'II -^^i^:.^'!)'/ 



•■'A c •;'d. ;:ipsU eiitettainiiten 



';'^;;,,y, jk';;3|^iie^e dities;; 
••,v;>.^^:^^v'/:Jaiianese 



' • ' 1^/.' : Japaniis^ literature' 
• ■ '.G^ ;^ ; -f a4e' ab if . to rko.ghi||^|^aivd:' li^^^ Japanese i;:e,sp|j:ia.lly4 it: 



.•>:1. ;v.. 



';v..r 



^':.^::*ibV;i!^prai:-^#^ V' 
''•ii-'H':'^ftl^Ms 

, ,^--^/e.^^gelonief^ 'slio]i,,.;£us»:5-,j.^;^ ^mr^^--^^^^^^^^^ ^ - 

;i^V.:V;"i;:.f.Mi£:bat^^^^^^ 



g™^:,:::fp;'S0ngS4^ ^; .|y^-; 




■ : SCOPE AND. SEQUENCE:,. 
Content, Skills« and Objectives 



LEVEL JII 
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Be able'to associate all Japanese sounds 
with. the corresponding orthographic 
representations-the Japanese syllabary 
and about 400-600 simple kanji-and read 
any ifesson text with -soie fluency and 
expression. ■ , ' , . 



Be able to read and interpret Japanese 
materials within the context of the ; 
, grairanatical structures, and subject; -, 
areas covered at this level., 



Be able to. write by dictation all Japanese 
sounds and kanji learned with correct ,'. 
. okfc'igana with 90% accuracy all the' time. 



Be able to write a paragraph or two . 
about everyday and. routine matters using 
the additional vocabulary and grammatical, 
structures listed for this level with 90°^ 
accuracy all the time. : ,; 

Be able to write a,.friendly letter of ■ 
.invitation or about, a trip with 901, , / 
accuracy in form and expression.; ; • 



V 
0 
C 



■-•"5 .■ 



Be able to' read. and, write -a ■minim. 200-400 k okuri.gana) and^ use them; 

correctly in 'writing. : : v ' 



^. : SCOPE, AND SEQUENCE 
, : \ Content, Skills and Objectives \^ • ', • 

''^^M^iXxi' w^: sound ; discriinination, intona- • ' Be: able-, to reproduce all sounds and' 
ti%:. rhylhm, -ani^^^ features, . intonation patterns ' acceptable to ' ' 

recognition 'an^ unieiganding of nuances : . . native speakers 100.% of the tinie.. ^. 
associated with different pitch accents and 

expressions iij . the 1^^^ -.^ ■■■^ .■ ' 

Be ;able to^ recognize and identify the basic, . ' Be able to use appropriately and with 

colloquial patterns covered within the four v. facility and ease at the proper time 

levels. Specific graiipatical SjtructureS' to , . ^ -all the ba^ic grammatical xonstructions 

, be added to 'the ^ learning are: . ■ ► introduced throughput the levels. !: 

a. levels of speech V .' ' Be able to carry 6n a conversatioif |' 

b. ^'passive: direct, and indirect ,, -iH-. with .a native speaker about topics 

c. potential : regular and irregular , : ; ' ■ ; within the context of the four levels . 

d. ; Non-filial predicate: ;V-st^ -ff 
••4ari|'-5hi, .--u.to,' -tara^.'^'v,', ' ^ ■ ■ , ; 

e. , causative: transitive and intransitive >, ■ :' 

f. .dependent noininatives: : Me, y^^^ ' . ■ 
v^-: tokoro (ni),:'baai/\.\ .^' V;'''^^^^^ 

relationals: .(leio (or something) ' ' ' 

/ . demo (anything], ni (addition), ^ ^^^^ ^^^'^ ; '^^^ '^^^^^^^ ' _ ' ■ ^ ' ^ ' , 

• toka, sae,bakari (only) ' , ; / ^ 

h. ' multiple relationals ^ 

1. sentence particle: kana, kashira ;< . . ; " 
J., -tarbo (daroo)'„f6nn ■ V' v ■ 'S'^ ,:' 
. k. interrogative nominative: ka (some), ■ 

;., ■ ■juit'.((not}any)V .'^'Z/y^'r- :/.y 




■scopIano 



Content, Skills and Objectives; 
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to undersjancj an, additional , vocabulai?y: 
of 400-500 (total' 10%1SOO). items intro(J,uced ' 
..iiv thii: level. peiatih^ ; • ' . t 



tal, medical care, natural ; ' ,■ . 
resouTceiS:,, economy, Buddhism^ 
religious festivals; industry; .: , 
dietary life, history; language, y: 



'Be able to use appropriately the 
ad,ditional new vocabulary . words and 
expressions. in context in ordinary 
cbnversatiorf as well as in prepared 
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Be able to understand and appreciated^ . . • '.. , • 

a; -Japanese speech levels •; ' ■■. 
■b. Japanese culture irf relation to;; 

-natural resources, rel^^^ ■;, 
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Gontent, Skills and Objectives 



LEVEL IV 



REABim 



Be able to read aloud with ease and, fluency all ' 
i Japanese, materials of average difficulty (native 
Japanese t;ext ^of 7th or*8th grades) with , ^ 
accurate near-native pi^onunciation, ij 
.and expression 901 



Be able to read and compf 
materials of average diffi'tulty, ;, 
with little use of the dictionary, 




mmm- 



Be able to wxi^^- accuratelyjjdl sounds in 
orthographic syinbols with neir-native 
proficiency 90% of the time . • 



Be ^bie to express in writing with ease 
and 'accuracy at the level of discussion ; 
on topU? in the text. 

Be able tonexpress in writing ione's own' ideas 
utilizing the moil' complex patterns dearned 
within this level. * . v , 



•V 



1% ■„: 



Be able to read and understand Japainese 
books and magazines with the use of a' 
dictionary for words other than those , 
introduced in this level. • 



Be able to write and ^use approximately^ J^^ ■ 
6(j0-8()0 kanji characters and various 
combinations of them in context. 



■ .,T, 

• 'IT 



Be able to' read and understand' materials 
written in Japanese (equivalent to Japanese 
Intermediate School ;4evel). regarding 
^Ij^anese culture and customs. :. ■ • 



Be able to write. short paragraphs aboitf' 
some cultural aspect of the Japanese 
people. ■ ' 




.1 



CHAPTER IV 

• TESTING AND EVALUATION ' 

'Tazan no ishi: Hito no furi mite waga ftiri naose. 

1^ : (Let this be a good lesson to you: • 

. .By othi^'^ faults,- wise men correct their own.) 



ERIC 
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Testing IS a very important part of foreign language instruction because 
, , it.can serve not only as a measurement of students' progress, achievement and 
proficiency; but also as an evaluation of the teaching goals and techniques 
, Testing should be done only when stifdeiits have had a reasonable ti,me to assim- 
ilate the materials which have been^presented. This means that tests should 
be announced in advance to'permif adequate preparation as well. as performance^ 
•JPop quizzes rarely increase' proper motivation and their use is often abused a 
punishing, device for an unprepared Class. Testing should also serve as'li rein- 
^^^"8 device so that students may/?leafn from their mistakes . Test papers ' 
shtfuld be returned Ss soon as possible with the nature of correct or incorrect 
performance pointed out. Frequent'^^ short quizzes are more effective as a 
iTe^ming and reinfo|cjng tool than long, infr^uent examinations. good test 
should enable the teacher to find out what points need reviewing, how effective 
the teaching^techi^que* have been, how much progress the students have made, 
.and whether or not the basic course objectives are being met. 

• ' . T ^ * ' ■ ■ , ■ '. : ' • ■. "• ■ 

y'/.^ T^ c'cpstruction of good tests is not a simple task. The test must ' • . 

ai^urately reflect t^e teaching materials, techniques, and course objectives. 

.Probably the most important factor determining the testing technique to be used 
: ,^is the nature of the skill or skills being tested.- Test items are constructed. 

usuallv in terms of the fnn-p ha^ir clf-iiic _ i ■; c+^»t.^«vt .,^^.,1,,- ' _j 



J Translations have. been a favorite testing method of many teachers. Used 

? spalringly, translation does measure the degree of mastery over certain grammar^ 
tical and. lexical itenvs.'" Ye-t translation is considered'a skill that has little 
tQ^do with real language learning. Unless the course emphasizes such an acti- 
vity, it should not be used frequently. It "is slow to administer, offers loo ,'■ 
many possibilities ii) answers, . and tends to encourage students to think con- 
stantly' in English and equate .English sentences with Japanese. The harmful 
effects of vocabulary tests are well known. Words out of context are difficult 
to learn and are quickly forgotten. Dictation is a good exercise when writing 
^1^^!^^ being taught, but it is a very inefficient way of testing. It is 
difficult to.. score a dictation objectively. , Furthermore, it tests such multiple 

i li^|;uis.tic skills--whether. the student Q^p understand spoken Japanese, whether 
ope 'can yrri%& Japanese graphemes, whethjer one can associate jsounds with symbols, 

-Whether one has enough structural/Ieidcal' knowledge to write only what: makes" 
sense-, and S^q bn'--that tKe. teacher cannot jjinpoint the causes for poor perform 
iA. dictation;.. Free' c^ij^si.tions tend . tp refl-ect an optimistic .view of ^ 
thil. teacher. They, show very'-ipoor "sampling of'- aj)ility because the number of V/ 

' STrors, depei^s jthe individual ^.tudents, time allowed, topic choseii, and the 
lengihof, the composition requirt<j;;il\:^f Wha^^ free compositions are 

extremely- difficult to scgre. : .^^^■z''- , .. . " " ' • 



TESTING AUDIO-LINGUAL SKILLS 





^ aqdio-fingual^rS^ . 

all administration ;2£nd^ Listehing 

;and^Mbang:|^ often signifi^ 

rcpns^il^H faciilities;^ Vaccu^^ • f/C 

thp ti^iHfo t^^ ^est stinuijiis . 

^SPP'^^^^^^^B^^^ hazardous and: of teii ihyalidj.; • • 'S--' 

- • ^^^L^-.^i^-'^^ Mother of 

;|f any>: of them are ' causing the student 4ifficuljtyf : 5 : V^ 



items *ei 
to determi^ 



Tegting-Mste: 



ehen^ion 



Liste 
Luditory dis 
lurid-symbbl 

,er 

.should 



^Is not, a simpiiej ac^ lnyolvii;s'JipEbp^er, ^^^^ ;V T ' : 

.^-^-^ . -^rr,^. ^feailng' or^ ^ the lUtfe'nin^ activity 

the pr^^t^^^^ 

luld b^poih*ed^^|i^i!ib^ tfetAni^qeg u^ed ^byrw . • ; 

•^iicrf f^': The, iilTpiltji tests wfilch ' 



"^^^^dai-dized^fe-^s*:?^^^ • , "-^ ... it.-j,. 

vf;f'^^||<f^npany bur's^^ie^x^^Sfj^^^ t^he ■teacher to J)f«:Gme familiar 

: . ? T)ie t^^ mentionda iintlei\;^7ea<|hii^ 

' ' '^?!iS^ind testirig ai.so» The teach% annpimces that 'he;iS ;; 




. tsMki-suki-Sukl^^^^^^-i^^^^^^^^ "i^No. 1) 
■■ '-Ma-hima^sliijraa ,»''iv-;^ ! (No. 3) 



V Aii -ii-e^ ^'^''^sasted as they afe^^^^. : 

tadght t^ students.. db^tTast between^ E^^ Japanese Mund;5 can be t.^^^ 

bV mixi#' correctly lagnoimcs^^ Japanese Wor#rwith those prqnoimtgd with an^^ 
%gl ish ^'ac;b^t'; " IB^'^item libcomes , easibr ifv the number of word* irj, the g^pup , 
il increas^ ""to fcni^p, ih : sbr^-sore-sode-sot^^ ;blr more difficult if Vthie*<9 ■ aire f - 
only twb WOTds.vlik ^bkj^ itetki, tpjri-tonf ^n 'the jatter caste .the- stu^ 
may'wa^te.;^''£;or-^^^ '^^^i^^^.* ■ - - • • ■ ^-'i,^' ^'i^''.'' "-' 

^^is^ls^cues ar6 effec 
presll^$j^^ for 'ludiS 

to the**x:lass'^!Uie 



;wheri voi^abulary items that •have; aJrea^Kien 
xiiscTAininatibn. ■ Showing^ ^ picture- of x^.,:m(io%: 
pron^ynces - the word t sulci — - 



whether the wor^^<p!i?rfflS*opd^^ shpwn^ 



2 . Auditory Comprehe^siOT 

Aiiditbrit - ^i^p reheris ipnN4te] 
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The' class indicattes'l;: ^- 



.gned tP check retention, phonemic 



contraffs.^ry0ca^ and gr^a^ -P^?^^^^^ 1^ 



Vmeasute . auditoiy con|p 

■■ v-^' •: ' ^^^^"-^yp^s ^ of :;it€ihs;^an\l)^ ''^^^Wm^ 

: , majr re^r^ certa rtpV^e^^ii^ iesi^nsiB>t Z 



-bring cr^cm's 




: Qok i^a ? shirroi maru ro : cniisana :KurQl:;mat1i?^ : loidasai , etcv^ T^^^ V '-f 

• have^bfeeii tiu|;ht,,cth(2.te^ 

: : num^r^s ^h^e numbi^rJtKe^ ^ar in ifeaich 's^t^^ hito '^ajSgilt^^ . 

■ (2) V ^ ^koila kitte • o jjumnai toulasai: j^lO) v aJiata- inotte^am^^:^^?:;do')V 

. multipre-choftce- i^ms. ^ gic^iuire of ^esfe V^ith Va'^^ 
: two J)q6ks.\infleT5iea^,,,.av third |}^ihg oit-;the^5£S^ri^^ 
V ./ : desKv may^ deserve ^tfat^ements suc|j^s ^tsMjqjfi no tie ni^hb^^ ^ 

^y- fits j^^^ ^r .state^^ I'^^'^^i^' ti^. 




tatement ■> 
joinder 

is- IpgicaVa^- possible|iji terms of th^^^st^gst^ior statm^t/y: Kihoo nani . 
Q s KAnashita^ae^ . I^sho iii Waikikl' e^ il^lgashpft i^If ; 
ot^J-^^^hari wa- qiada Jesu|TO ttr^ie) .^ etc . It iif ea^\^dgc^ items to ' , 

fpl'tiJI'^-choic ite^is by^giving two .alternate answers, A and B. /iTTie student ■ 
elects A pr B if '-either^ig^wer 'seems #pprp^^ ^giiher seems correct . 

Wittit more -iadyaifced ^tudentsV ^tl^acher ma(y/i:ea^i ■ a:^,|stor^ 9.^'i;4 ^^onnected passage ; 
: a.c|o^iJ^lli^ [■ ' r. J~-' 



■ ; ' \ '-^^^^^^''^^^ :^oWe eit^ as prart of listeni.^^ cpm-^ 

• preh^risixin. ; ^ teache^iatslis^^ 
choosey Oi>^; of t^e several pos^sible answers pr4.nted^ oh ^ti?e answer sheet . Another 

proc^ure ha^ the-^ rfespo^' to; -the te^ch^'s oral, Question by writing the 

apprppriateVa^^^^^^ wlieth^ r^ihg - 

auditory 'cbmpt^hen^ pnli^ndijje^'y . 'Riiis, even if the* student . 

;;has;un(3er^^^ selection of the right answer depends ^: 

on l|is ability: tl^ aflterri^te answers rapi4l^i When written answers are 

requiredv^^^ the response ''rather than-bn 

listening skills as siidi/ i ' ^ ' ; 



Listening 

■ •. . • . : ■ ' 

Testing Speaking ^ V . :/ ' ; ■ y , ' ^ ; 

V • SpeaJci^g ability has - often been measured through class obserT^ation of 
student verbal behavior iii the target lai)iguage. Such an<&approach assesses 



speaking^^^^^y^^^^ indirectly and*\£ails to pinpoint specific pronunciation 
:eiTi^irs;^^ ones. Speaking testS; are extremely difficulf^ to 

/bojjstm factors, speaking involve? pronunciation, granmiar , . ^ '■ 

:y6Q3iii^ Since scoring tends to bfe quite subjective, the 

^teaChW lieed^^ trained in elementary phonetics iti order tO; evjaluate^ • 
perf OCTahce^^^^^^^ ac.curatel y as possibl e . Ideal ly, the scoring shoul d correl at e 
:M ; . 

;\t> ; Pronunciation ; . . • ' . ' 

Th teaching pronunciation is the attainment of near-native facij- > 

ity. in recognizing and producing the sounds, rhythm,, stress, intonatipn, etc., 
of the target language. Pronunciation can be evaluated .through reading, mimicr 
ry,dx free response. In all cases, the teacher prepares a dozen or more • 
sentences. These sentences can be arranged so as to constitute a dialogue or 
a conilected passage. Each sentence containis 'one key feature td be checked.: 

. Kore wa chizu desu ka? , v : (check i_ of ^chitu) ^ 

Hai, Amerika no chizu desu. (pitch contour of Amerika) 

Sono tsugi no e wa nan diesu ka? (ts of tsugi) \ 

■Sore wa nashi ('bridge') no e desu. (pitch-accent of hashi) 
Kiree na hashi desu nee . " (intonation contour of nee) 

; ■ - ■ etc", ' ■ : ' . 

Needless to say, the students are not to know what the key somid is in 
the sentences they are being tested on. In printing such an exam for^^onun- 
ciatioh in reading, no underlines will be made. The test sentences can be 
read, recited from memory, or recorded on tape for mimicry-. Pictorial cues 
' can elicit statements, containing key words if\^the pictures^re clfearly drawn 
and the questions and expected answers are carefully con-frblled. Grading can 
be done in terms of 1 or 0 point, indicating acceptable "or .tmacceptable pronun- 
ciation. A more refined system using several^categories like 4-native, 3-near-' - 
native, 2-nonnative but intelligible, l-unintelligible,0-no answer attempted, 
can only be adopted at the risk of complica-ting the scoring procedure. . 

2. « Speaking * " ^ 

Speaking t6sts are generally designed to mea-sure structure, vocabulary, 
pr9nunciation, and fluency through cued Qr free response. For cued response, 
various types of transformation drills discussed under "Teaching Grammatical 
Patterns'' as well as pictorial cues, may be used". A picture of a *clock sho,wing 
three-twentV* elicits several statements through questions like kore *'wa 'nan desu 
ka? , ima nan 'ji desu ka? , ato gofun de^ifen' ji ni narimasii ka? , etc. A compoS- ^ 
ite picture taken from a magazine ^^oj^ a photograph can be used with va number 
of .questions concerning the locati(m%f objects, activities of people, impression 
of the viewer, and so forth. " T ■ - v . *• r 

■ ■'" • • p. ^ --^t^- 

In free response the student gives serfe's of utteran'ces prompted "by a 
single, cue. Ofie describes, for example, ^what is happening in a picture or 
several related pictures. One may also talk in some detail %bout a topic such 
•^as what one did the night before,' last Saturday morning, this morning, what one 
mil do this, evening, tomorrow nighty next Sunday, what one: thought of the story 
bhe r'eador heard in class, and so on^ The teacher will sdmetiipes' isk brief 
(luestlons in order to elicit moj*e responses from the student. . 

• '■ ■ . . ■ * ' **.'.'. 

' -1- . 65 ; ^ „ ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' • ^ 
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4 T^l^-^ifficulty of speaking tests^ l scoring the response than in 

administering, it. If the student is answei;ing several^ questions, each answer 
must be evaluated in term|. of pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary, and- huency. 
i • a; series of v|Tied utterances in response to a single topic, some 

kin^f .^'global rating" system will have; to be adopted.^ At any rate, it is unde. 

. sirabU to have exceedingly fine scales such as 0-5, :0-6, or' 0-7 for each feature 
$0 be checked. If thisre is large, enough sampling, a minimal grading scale of 0-2 or 
0-3* should yield reliable scores : : : '. V^ 

^0 . no attempt to answer . • 
1 very halting, incoherent, almost miintfeU^ T 
^ ^ 2 at times, halting, some errors but without a loss of V' 
overall meaning or continuity / 
. " • . . . 3 almost no , errors, quite appropriate, no hesltftion / ' / 

A grading scale, of 0-3 like the one above, applied separately to pronun-^ 
ciation, grammar, vocabulary', and fluency or immediacy of response, will f^roduce 
a maximum r^nge of 0-12 points per, response/ If there are ten test items, they 
will have a theoretical range of 0-12.0, certainly wide enough .to discriminate/, 
between better and poor performance. ./ 

It is Best to administer a listening-Vpeaking test, and particularly the 
speaking tisst, in the language laboratorj^^ can listen to the 

master tape or record their response with a. minimum W The 
recording time for the speaking test shoiild not exceeH three or four minutes. 
The machines must be checked beforehandy for proper functioning and the students 

, instructed in the handling of the equi|taient. The answer sheets or any other 
necessary materials should be distributed immediately before the test. The 
tedious job of listening to the studfents' tapes can be shortened considerably if 
the recording machines are controlled to record only the students ' responses, 
and if all tapes with only a few minutes^ recordings are put on a single master 
tape. If a recording facility is not available, the teacher may give the test 

Ifi^^ividually to each student while the others are engaged in silent activities 

^u(Sh as reading and writing. One advantage of this method is that the teacher 
8|ade the stiident on each item as he responds' to questions. The' obvious 

..(^adv^tage is . that at times the teacher may have to ask the student to repeat * 
^^^^^^^s® if was. not heard clearly or if there was not enough time to 

• . We have^^epeatedly pointed out the importance 'of the audio-lingual aspect " 
language teaching. Yet the oral-.aural skillsL_are rather difficult, to eva- > > 
luate. Many t6achei's .. give quick quizzes that are reading of writing oriented ' 
and ^'udge the/ students ' performance on the^basis of informal contact or oii r f^^g; 
their mastery of the written language'. As a result, -some students cease s^^lili^ 
^ the langua!ge the ^moment they step but of the .classiroom or th'e. language laboratory.' 
They dp not try to communicate in the language; which they are studying^ Many 
.meniiorize grammatical iniles and lists of words and do their homework silently in . 
their rooms or in" the library.. The teacheV must , explain to them the goals of 
audio-lingual instruction and. the purpose of the specific methods and procedures ^ 
used: in teaching. If^ear^ techniques used in imparting linguistic skills are 
prianarilyaudio-linguWl, then our testing method must necessarily be based on 
the same^ principles as those for teaching. 



READING AND WRITING SKILLS 



■ • Testing. Reading - ■"' ' <.. . '. ■ ' ' ' 

'/ Reading and :>ir^ still taughtv of course, but our aims in 

teaching them have ^ciiairiged|^^^^^ the past reading-translation was the principal 
aim of most foreign language courses. This skill had priority over other skills 
and it was developed and tested through transla^M the goal / 

in reading isvhdt translation^ but total comprehenRon in the target laiiiguage ,.: 
without recourse to English y^^' H^^ involve yisukl per- 

ception and: fsuni'liarity with^ of the • 

language, anid ilfie speed with which one. reads. Reading comprehension items aire 
therefore constructed around a complete conversation or entire narration. . ^ 

1. Reading Comprehension ; • 

items in reading comprehension are designed to measiure the reading skill 
independently 6f Sitiidents ' ability to write. Students .are usually asked to 
read a selection, which utilizes only familiar words and patterns and select 
the correct answers to a question asked^aboiit the s^ection.. The items are 
usually presented as inultiple choice, true and fals^eT; completion or appropriate- 
inappropriate. Care should be taken to see that the items are genuine, compre- . 
hension items and could^not be answered without having read the text. 

2. Vocabulary 

Vocabulary items areyiritended to check familiarity with the words and idioms 
of the language by completion, logical sequence of Expression, continuation of 
thought, or by choosing an antonym or synbnjnn/ ^ 

■ ' . ■ ■ " ■■ y\ ^- ' . . ■ ' ■ . ; ■ '/■■^'^ ^ . - ' ^ , 

Testing Writing ^ . . ' \ 

''V. ' ComraunicatfDn through writing demands r^jeal proficiency in the language to 
W Effective, A series of definite steps must be followed in deveXopihg suchva 
skilf which requires mastery of spellijig, ^grammar, and vocabulary 't(J' attain 
proficiency in* expression an^ fluency.,.! Te^^iin writing therefore: pust peasure 
the varipus aspects of progress in yocabul^f)/|,\ spelling, grammar and ^style. 



1^ 




ictation 

Mastery of the sy^^abary 
j FrequiBi>t' dictation and, short 
mechanical aspects of writing. 

dic^at 1 on.t «e^irses . * These shbu|<|'' be corrected immedSPPj^ly . Then \ passjlges:;j 
or selections- are dictated and:' cbtrected for accuracy. / 

2. Parttial Sentences , vH % ^ ^ 

Partial and directed sentences in the target language to be completed with 
/ proper forms (cues given) help to qjieck on. the morphology- and syntax of the 
. language.' ■ ,, ^ ' . • ' y-'' 



3. , Composition 

A compositibn test measures the ahility to organize ideas on paper and eva-- 
luates. the ultimate goal, of ^nriting skill s,^ ^^^- J^ is, however, very difficult to 
score and is time consguning. To be as objective as possible in scoring, grading 
should be limited .to only certain aspects whieh cannot be tested otherwise ^ 
.. Such limitation cii be set to the use of tenses, descriptions, adjectives, etc. , ^ 
md as to the length of response required; . ' ^^ 

. : TEST EVALUATION CRITERIA ' • 



A good test should meet all the four basic criteria involved in tejst 
eyaluatioh: validity, reliability, scorabiiity, and administrability .* Each 
these criteria will be -discussed below. 



Validity 

Doe^ the test, measure what it is supposed to -measure? This . is perhaps 
the most essential consideration in test constructidn. The teacher must asV 
the question: Just ,, What is it that this "test measures? For example, 
if a test of Japanese pronunciation does' indeed measut'e^ pronunciation as it is 
taught, it is a valid test. But if it involves complex grammatical patterns 
as part of the check on pronimciation, or if pronunciation ds evaluated by 
having the student read ropmaji Which they have not done extenisively in clasife, • 
or if pronunciation is measured by means of auditory discrimination, it may >> ' 
not be, a valid test. If the course objectives .emphasize oxal-aural proficiency, 
and, if the test items are reading- writing oriented, the test has vety little, 
va.lidity. Validity depends on the linguistic content and on the speqific tech- 
niques usejl to test the content. It must be diesigned for a^rticular level 
with the course objectives always in mind. ' ^ 

. . - " ■-'■ -.'^ /: ■ 

Reliability V " - v ' 

How consistently does the test measure whatever it measures? Reliability ^ 
is a necessary corollary of validity, since the latter is partly^ Checked by it. 
The test should be comprehensiv^enough to sample all ih^- essential, items rt'aught. . 
.For ^reliability, test items should incorporate a, full; range ^oif levels of ^dif:ficu^ty.^ 
If all studetits dp -equally well or equally poorly /on a sejries of quizzes,' chances 
are that tne quizzed are faulty, that is, too easy- qt too difficult to indicate , '[ 
an accurate assessment of their .true pferfoTmahce. If students' scores change ' . "^'^ 
greatly when a test is repeated undpr similar conditions after a short peri6d 
of ' time, 4 it may tie the fault, of the test rather than- any actual change; in the . 
students' knowledge. If the test results correlate very »poorly with thdse^ • ^• 
obtained by a known^ standardized test, the test probably has very low reli- 
ability. The so-called standardized tests are usually better constructed than 
short quizzes since, among other things^ all test items are tjibroughly analyzed 
,in terms, of responses from the better/ median, and poor performances ove;: a 
period of time. - « 



Scorability and Administrabilit'y ' 

Is the test easy to score? Q^n it be scored objectively? A composi- 
tion or a long speaking test is obviously too difficult . to score objegtively. 
Vie do not have to .construct "objective" items, like true-false, multiple choice, 
or matching types. But test items 'should be designed in such^ a way |p eyaluate 
responses with as much objectivity and ease in scoring as possible. . * 

' Scorihg is not usually a.problem with objective format tests:' the correct 
response is determined when the item is. constructed. Unfortunately, tj^e more , 
freedom of re^onse allowed, the more difficult the scoring. Add tothis the 
^fleeting" qualities of an unrecorded oral fesponse^ and you. have a real scoring 
problem.' ■ " ' ' .v/>-. ' ■ - "'-■■■V' 

For most items, scoring can;,he greatly simplifieii by applying some objec- 
tive-format tecluiiques to. the I'npri-objebtive"^ items. As each item, is made up, 
desigif a "perfect" pr full-credir. response. Then, . divide the points available 
for that item to fit tKat response. For e^camplei the score chart for a compo- 
sition, might be: ' . ^ 

Gompositipn (25 pointS) 

: ' ^ item > V' points possible 

. >■ ■ . - ■ . •'' ■ . '. ■■ , ' ' ■ ■ • 

* communicates ideas ' * 5 < 

gX'ammatical structure 10 

vocabulary and spelling . 5 ^ 

■\ ^ . correct characters 5 ' ^ - : ■ ' v'^^ 

■■■'other/'. ■.,/"v.:-" ■■■■■-■. V'*''5-': ,-. ., \.' ■ ; 

; Always allow an "other" category for points to be used^ at the teacher's " ^ 
discretion. This .allows for th^ students who have done something unique or 
exceptionally well. ^ ^' ^ 

■ ■ . ■ ; ■ .'-v: ■ - ■ -^-^'.-i. 

Can the test be given in the particular siftiation? A'teacher still .new \^ 
in the profession tends; to construct elaborate, lengthy quizzes >in an attempt 
to include all the important items^: t aught . As a result , much of ;the valuable ^ 
class timfe is spent on testing rather than on"" learning. A test in a :given■ 
testing■ situation must measure whatever it measures with ^reasonable cost in , 
time, effort > and mf^ey. ' ! • ' ' V i ; ' 

• ■ . : / * * • • ■-: ■ ^ • ' ■ .- ■ • ' M \ 

Cont inuous Evaluation ' " ^ ' *- • 

";r Evaluation of a student's abii^ arid performance within the langua^4 Gla^s; 

■ is' not solely a matter of a few t^s'j^^^^^nd quizzes administered during 'the' semes- 
ter ^ or marking .period. It is mther Va continiipusiprocess in which, evieryvrepe^^ 

' tition, or every>^'re^nse to a direction' or a questi(jn, guides the^ t^clip i#^ 
determining theTindiv^ual sti^dent ' s degree of comprehension .and language ^p^^^^ 

* ".formance'^ " .. ■ V'.. ■ V "^- J'::/- /' 

In arriving at a specific grade ^ori;the mafking period, ^^umbef devices 
in addition to the test and j^uiz: question's may be brought to Mar. The,, teacher . 

,. • • • . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . '• • . ■ / ■ ' ■. • ; ''"^ \\ . ' ' ■ ■••■..>■ 
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: : may at times, in the course of daily rqu'tinev grade ^apidly the p 

the individual student as he or she repeats , th0 drill*, vraanipulates^^adap 

and trans.formatipn drills , or answers^and as^^ directed iq^ • 

■ ■ :■■ ^ . •■ .. . ■• ■ - .,, : ;• . . .. -ff- 

: . As the class uses the language lalioratory or el^fr6nic classroom/ ' /^ 
teachers may keep before themselves tWo sheets of papery edSh on a^c 
One sheet identifies ^.t^^^^ stuctents by seating position; the other provides space 
for each student so that the teachers <:an maTce notes as they monitor the acti'v- 
ities during a tape drill. In the lower comer, of th^sheet are recorded the 
date, tape, and class ^ Each student monitored receives an' e^^ score V 

.based on toe' ability..to echo or to manipulate a drill pattern. Within a period 
of 10. minutes- tlfe tekcher can" evaluate half a pattern: ' These numerous scores 
will, not only yield a measure of the student's achievement, but also will 
record growth through the school year. > * " / ' ' 

Individualized gradiag and personal growth is* important , Grading has far 
more benef its as encouragement and recognition of effort than it -^does as an - 
instrument of threat . ' *. ^ " 

■J ■ ' * ' ■. ■' ■' \ ■ • ' :■. ■ r 

Reporting co Parents , 

/ The nature -of audio-lihguaL' instiTJcti!:5n w a degree of ' • ' 

concentration and applicaljiqn required of ^tudents that would seem to indicate 
the xonvem:ional mfean^ of /reporting student progress to parents is not k^wayV 
adequate. Experience has shown that many parents question the meaning of ^the ' 
letter or number grades normally used,. oesp,ecially . during the prereading phase 
when the pupils do not write the- custojnary paper-and-pericil type ^ests. They \ 
want, to know how the teacher has arrived at the grade and also just what the " 
grade reflects. Any explanatory note to students and/or parents can prevent . 
misuncjerstundings and j^qster cooperation, and good relationships, : ' 

■•' / \- • ^' - ' : v. / ^ ■ — ■ . ' . . 

In oT(ieT to be as objective as possible, the following s^imple rating sheet 
* can be used as a guide 'for teachers. A good, average and -poor scale. is useful . 



I ; ' 'r \ I . 'V Sample Rating 'Sheet 

•A. ^ General,* ' : .V-'.'' - " ■.■''■/^ ' 

■■/■/t.- , Retention v:- ' . i 

2. Preparation of written homework; , . * " • * 

Preparation of orkl liomework z /'' 

<. . Participation^ in^ciitassfoom recitatid^ ;^ ' v . 

• ■ X- . V ■ ■ » a > . * . ■ ■ • .■ ' • • • • - • 

B. Classroom Work ■ . ^ ■ • . 

, I. i. Listening / . - " = " 

, ' \a.* Discrimiiiatidn^of sounds ' ■/ .- ''^ . - • ' ' 

* . '^ 'b. Understanding the teacher * ; ; * / ; . * 

^^/c.' Undel^standing other pupils / ' ' /.-v-^- ; ; 1^ 

' V I d. Follpwi^ ^y-'^'.''^^ ?- ' ' 

, e.\ Comptehension of moderately Uong pa:$sages \ ^ ' 

f, OndeTStanfling and majfipi^^ oral drills and dialog adaptations . 

' •■ on ta^e. ' "^^'^ ^ 



\ 
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2. peaking;:"-.' ■. "J- ^ '/v-'^''^:^;-^ 
: a. - Repeating a word or phraie copectJLy . . ; ; ; • 

b. Repeating a'seritence correctly / / ^ '^^^ • v ; 

. \ c. Proiiiouneing accurately • ; ' ^ ^ :: :r / * v ■ 

dV ; Speaking with :kcceptable^ -* 
e. Using Japanese for- cpmnainicat ion V ; . " . ; * 

■ 3 'Reading- . . • •" ''v ' '• -^^i ' 

: a. Reading; material learned audio-lJLngually ^ * ^ V 
' :b . ; Comprehend irig rieW material and isecpmbi nations witlw recourse : . ;: 

• . ■• translation/ '^^ ; ' "^"''^^v ■' ^^:v'v"--,.^-'-^; 

^ :c:/ Msmipi^ating m^ 

.4;»^ Writing-'". ■. • . ,■ • . \ , ■■i: ■ - : , ; , - '■■ .v": 

• a. Accurately transcribing materials learned audiorlingualj^^^ 

■.Jf^ Writing correctly ffom dictatian ) .^ir-.'—'/'.^j^-rf- < . • ^ 

*- V; t>:. Answei^ing in written; fom- qu^^ on in)ai|^als mastered ; . • 

• ^/1?#->,'^audio-ling<ially •• ■^■\; i^-''-''r:'^}-- ■ ■ ^- \ ■v'^:^-^ 

v.v- ^^.> Performing substitutopns and traunsfomatiohs u^ 
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